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You CARRIED HIM SAFELY FORTHE First NINE MONTHS. ¥ 











Now It's Our TURN. 


Windstar has over 40 standard safety features 
including dual air bags* and 4-wheel anti-lock brakes. 
It has a wider stance for secure handling 
and a feeling of confidence on winding roads. 
Windstar has a smooth, comfortable ride to make those long trips 
to show him off to everyone seem blessedly short. 
And more passenger and cargo room than any leading minivan 
for diapers, baby cribs, high chairs — even a new set 


of twins. (Your option, of course.) 
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to be so perky in the morning. But the truth is, | like skim milk first thing. 
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MILK 


What a surprise!” 


JOAN LUNDEN ©1995 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 
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TO OUR READERS 

LETTERS 

CHRONICLES 

MILESTONES : 7 
meEEEERIEae 22 oF weer Hee 
GUN CONTROL: Inside the N.R.A. 

With 3.4 million members, the gun lobby is at the peak of its 
power and armed with a militant message: the government is 
the key threat to the right to bear any and all arms 

Of Arms and the Constitution: The Second Amendment 

The Political Interest: The N.R.A.'s sorry apology 

Patron Saint: A visit to Randy Weaver 

TRADE: Heading for a Crash 

U.S. tariffs on Japanese luxury cars could set off a trade war 
INTELLIGENCE: The Soldier Spies 

The Pentagon's own secret agents emerge from obscurity 
MILITARY: On a Wing and a Prayer 

A whistle blower’s report details Air Force horror stories 
SCANDAL: Fools and Their Money 

Even savvy investors were burned by a Philadelphia charity 
PRIVATE EYE: Kiss and Sell 

Gennifer Flowers is finding out that sex has no shelf life 
DRUGS: Cali Moves North 

Mexican cartels are undermining their country and ours 
JAPAN: Grabbing the Guru 

The case against the Aum Shinrikyo cult falls into place 
MEDICINE: Counting the Dead, Finding the Dying 

The danger from Zaire’s Ebola outbreak is far from over 
Service and Sacrifice: Four sisters die in Kikwit 


: Secrets of the Princes’ Tomb 
An astonishing excavation uncovers a burial place that may 
hold 50 sons of Ramesses II, ancient Egypt’s most powerful 
pharaoh, and the man, many believe, who let Moses’ people go 


SCIENCE: Living Fossils 

Have ancient microbes been brought back from the dead? 
SOCIETY: Life in the Breakdown Lane 

A subculture of drifters and dropouts who roost in motels 
pS Ht Ee eee Te ee 
THE ARTS & MEDIA 

Dance: West Side Story is revived again—as a ballet 

Cinema: Mel Gibson fights for Scottish freedom 

Die Hard provides a lot of bang for the buck 

Marisa Tomei sparkles in The Perez Family 

Theater: A spiritual quest, a dazzling Journey to the West 
Opera: John Adams’ latest opera has political problems 
Books: Marooned in the Spanish Inquisition 

Peter Ackroyd blends Marx and mystery 

Television: With outré plots and marketing gimmicks, the 
soap operas try to win viewers back from O.]J. 

SS 


PEOPLE 
COVER: Photograph by O. Louis Mazzatenta—National 
Geographic Image Collection: the coffin that contained Ramesses 


II’s mummy. (Artifact from the Egyptian Museum, Cairo) 
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Gun Control: At the N.R.A. 
convention in Phoenix 


Mexico: A police roundup of 
drug dealers in Juarez 








Medicine: Zaire and the 
curse of the Ebola virus 


Television: Daytime soaps 
and the Simpson factor 
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Enemies of the State 

¢¢I’m scared, and I’m sure that 
many feel the same way. How could 
we let this radical movement build 
without our noticing? 99 





Kevin J. Chown 


Detroit, Michigan 


YOUR REPORT ON ORGANIZED MILITIAS IN 
the U.S, [Cover, May 8] was both inter- 
esting and alarming. To think that people 
have become so paranoid that they 
believe the United Nations is trying to 
take over the U.S.! Those in the militias 
who blame the Federal Government, 
immigrants and the U.N. for their prob- 
lems need to come to grips with reality. 
Christopher Maurer 

Germantown, Maryland 

40L: ChrisM7657 


THIS COUNTRY’S MILITIAS AND OTHER 
extremist right-wing groups are more of 
a threat to democracy than Russia or 





China ever was. Listening to members of 

these organizations reminds me of Ger- 

many at the start of Hitler's rise to pow- 

er. People who belong to such extremist 

groups would have been jailed if they 
were in any country but the U.S. 

Joel Esterman 

Havertown, Pennsylvania 

AOL: NOSNOWJOEL 


HATE GROUPS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN AS 

American as hominy grits. Rather than 

seek a new enemy without, Americans 
should confront the old enemy within. 

William Bedford 

Toronto 








ARMED MILITIAS ARE THE MIRROR RE- 
flection of the paramilitarization of fed- 
eral law enforcement. The frightening 
images of tanks, helicopters and ar- 
mored carriers assaulting the compound 
in Waco, Texas, encouraged many fear- 
ful, disturbed people to stockpile arms, 
play guerrilla-patriot and wait for the 
Apocalypse. The Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing is Act II of the Waco tragedy. Act III 
will follow the “politics of escalation” 
because militias are the new Viet Cong to 
be rooted out of their enclaves. The gov- 
ernment has not yet admitted to itself 
that it is already infected with a mili- 
taristic virus that has spread to many of 
its concerned citizens. 
Jerry A. Worley 
San Jose, California 
AOL: JerryW6506 


PERHAPS THE MILITIAS’ PARANOIA COMES 
not so much from Waco as from the wave 
of crime in this country. We are all tired 
of feeling unsafe on our streets. Our 
country is rapidly deteriorating, and it 
may soon be too late to do anything about 
it. In a way, one cannot blame the mili- 
tias for their beliefs. 
Kevin Maltby 
Hayward, California 
AOL: KMaltby 





I HEAR PARAMILITARY-GROUP LEADERS 
trying to tidy up their images and por- 
tray themselves as patriots, when in 
reality they are nothing but the Klu Klux 
Klan in camouflage instead of sheets. 
While they can believe and hate any- 
thing or anyone, they should not be 
allowed to stockpile military-type 
weapons or call for the overthrow of the 
government. I have no desire to live ina 
police state that monitors my every 


move, but I feel infinitely more terror at 

the thought of the kind of country these 
people seem to want. 

Jane C. Smith 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


BY TODAY’S DEFINITION, WOULD THE 

“patriots” who participated in the Boston 

Tea Party be considered terrorists? 
Joseph Engels 


Gravois Mills, Missouri 





We're not saying that the accountants at Chicago's Morrison & Morrison, Ltd. 
were overworked, It's just that when you handle the financial matters of over 
a 1,000 clients, an awful lot of numbers get crunched. But thanks to Microsoft® 
Excel, they now spend less time mulling over software and more time getting 
important things done. You see, Microsoft Excel uses IntelliSense™ technology, 


which basically makes for a smarter spreadsheet. Now accountants everywhere 


CHANGE D SOFTWARE, THEIR 


EATING HABITS CHANGED, “PRD, 


Microsoft can help your growing business, call Business Source. It's an information 
resource dedicated to helping you find plain-English answers to all your software 
questions. You can also get either our Planning The Move or our Making The Move 
kit to help make switching easy and hassle-free. Call today and see why moving to 


Microsoft programs is recommended by businesses and nutritionists everywhere. 


OE 


can have better-balanced books as well as better-balanced meals. To learn how 





PARAMILITARY GROUPS THAT VILIFY THE 
U.S. government should recognize their 
good fortune in being ruled by a govern- 
ment that so generously tolerates them. 
In most other countries members would 
be shot to death or imprisoned or the 
groups would be forcibly disbanded. 
Cliff Johnson 
Studio City, California 


1 TOO DO NOT HAVE MUCH FAITH IN OUR 
government. But common sense tells me 
one very important thing—it is our gov- 
ernment, and unlike almost any system 
anywhere else, it gives us the right and 
the means to change it peacefully. Killing 
one another is not the answer. If these 
right-wing militia types want to live in a 
country in which their style is complete- 
ly acceptable, they should purchase a 
one-way ticket to Iran. 
Bruce Landry 
Hollis, New Hampshire 


ITISA MISTAKE TO DISMISS THE CONCERNS OF 
the militias as paranoid. The mainstream 
media are so viscerally liberal that they 
do not understand the low esteem in 
which they are held by the people. The 
Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Supreme Court, activist fed- 
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The best ideas don’t 


always start with a 


Clean sheet of paper. 


When we take on @ project, 

we like to get our hands dirty. 
That's business aS usual when 
we send a Ford Ranger 4x4 into 
the weekend battle of off-road 
racing. It’s the meanest, most 
punishing proving ground to 
test our newest technology, 
from suspensions to engines to 
brakes. And when these ideas 
are fully developed, we use 
them in the Ford you can drive. 
Now that’s hitting paydirt. 


BUILT FORD TOUGH 


Ford Ranger 4x4 





eral judges and Time all have a share in 

creating an environment in which the 

productive citizens of this country feel 

they have been forgotten by the govern- 
ment that is supposed to serve them. 

Raymond M. Thomas 

Cleburne, Texas 


WOULDN'T YOU LOVE TO KNOW HOW 
many members of the Michigan Militia 
are Rush Dittoheads? 

Shirley F. Kulp 


Highland Park, Illinois 


AS AN ISRAELI, | KNOW WHAT THE CITI- 
zens of Oklahoma City are going 
through. I’ve been there: in Tel Aviv, 
when the bus exploded; in Beit Lid, 
just outside my hometown, where the 
bomb killed young soldiers; and in other 
places in Israel where families were torn 
apart by terrorists. I also know how the 
lives of Americans will now be different. 
America used to be the place where I 
went for respite from such wearing ten- 
sions. No longer. 

Nurete Brenner 

Netanya, Israel 


Mandela at the Helm 


AS A FOUR-YEAR VETERAN (1958-62) OF 
the bad old days of apartheid when I was 
with the U.S. embassy in South Africa, I 
continue to be amazed at the compara- 
tive civility of that country’s metamorpho- 
sis from the skunk among nations to the 
butterfly of hope for oppressed peoples 
everywhere [SouTH AFRICA, May 8]. If 
Nelson Mandela can steer his nation safe- 
ly past the tribal bloodbaths that drench 
the African continent, he will have 
fathered the eighth wonder of the world. 
Edmund A. Bojarski 

Rusk, Texas 


Toe-Tapping Bands? 


IN YOUR ITEM “BAND-AID, PENTAGON- 
Style” [CHRONICLEs, May 8], you state 
that it will “cost even more to entertain 
the troops with precise renditions of The 
Stars and Stripes Forever!” This incor- 
rectly implies that the service bands 
merely provide “entertainment” for toe- 
tapping service personnel or other casu- 
al listeners. Military bands include some 
of the finest professional musicians in 
the world. As a music educator, I look to 
these exemplary performing ensembles 
as a model both aesthetic and profes- 
sional for my students. The days are long 
past when the bands played only John 
Philip Sousa marches as troops passed 
by. Today’s service bands enrich and 
educate thousands upon thousands of 
listeners in every conceivable venue 


10 


with a diverse repertoire. The arts are 
critical to the lives of all of us. Your 
thoughtless article does little to shed an 
informed light on the subject. 
Daniel Adams 
Wooster, Ohio 
AoL: DAdams8 


A Premier Journalist Is Gone 


I WAS SADDENED TO READ OF THE PASSING 
of one of the world’s premier magazine 
journalists, Otto Friedrich [To Our 
READERS, May 8]. As a historical writer, 
I was enormously impressed by his high- 
ly readable and brilliantly analytical arti- 
cles on the outbreak and consequences of 
World War II. I would recommend that 
all thoughtful citizens read his insightful 
contribution to TiMe’s 50th-anniversary 
issue on World War II [Aug. 28, 1989] at 
least twice. 
William Hare 
Mashpee, Massachusetts 


The Novel as Phoenix 


WAS PICO IYER’S CUBA AND THE NIGHT 
[Books, May 8] the novel he was writing 
when he lost all his notes during the Cal- 
ifornia fires? I remember reading his 
commentary [July, 1990] and feeling 
very sorry for him. I hope this is his nov- 
el that truly “arose from the ashes.” 

Mary Jo MacSwain 

Park Ridge, Illinois 
The notes TiME contributor Iyer lost 
when his home in Santa Barbara was 
consumed by fire in 1990 were for a 
planned nonfiction volume on Cuba, 
which would have been his fourth book. 
Thus bereft, Iyer turned to his imagina- 
tion and recast the work as a first novel. 
In that sense, he says, “it really is the 
book that rose from the ashes.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building ¢Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 


address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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May 14-20 


NATION 
Budget: One Down 
By a vote of 238 to 193, G.o.P. 
leaders pushed their bold, 
seven-year balanced-budget 
plan through the House of 
Representatives. Democrats 
bitterly complained that the 
package of $1.4 trillion in 
spending cuts and $350 bil- 
lion in tax cuts would sacri- 
fice the needs of the middle 
and lower classes to benefit 
the wealthy; Republicans 
countered that the Democrats 
had no viable alternative. 


Clinton’s First Veto? 

President Clinton launched 
his own budget salvo when his 
Administration announced he 
would veto the first major set 
of G.0.P. spending cuts that 
both houses of Congress are 
expected to send to his desk: 
$16.4 billion worth of recisions 
from the current budget. 
Proposing a set of alternative 
cuts, the President said the 
G.0.P. package was unaccept- 
able because it would slash ed- 
ucation, environmental and 
crime-prevention programs at 
the same time that it spares 
road- and courthouse-con- 
struction projects. 


Closing Down the Avenue 
Clinton agreed, for the first 
time in history, to ban vehic- 
ular traffic from a two block 
stretch of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue in front of the White 
House. The building is vul- 
nerable to a truck bomb, like 
that used in Oklahoma, 
which could injure scores of 
people and seriously damage 
the structure. An estimated 
26,000 cars and buses will 
have to be rerouted each day. 


Saved by the Deadline 
Kenneth Starr, the indepen- 
dent counsel looking into al- 
legations of wrongdoing in 
the Whitewater affair, has 
decided not to indict Presi- 
dential aide Bruce Lindsey 
on federal banking charges 








GURU-BEHIND-BARS OF THE WEEK: S/ 
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INSIDE HOLLYWOOD == 


A Quarter of a Billion Dollars—Sound 0.K.? 

MIKE OVITZ, head of Creative Artists Agency, has been asked 
to run MCA and its Universal Studios, according to a well- 
placed source. Ovitz has apparently been offered more than 
$250 million, much of it, presumably, in equity. Meanwhile, 
another source reports that DreamWorks SKG has told Edgar 
Bronfman Jr. it would try to work out a distribution deal with 
an Ovitz-led MCA, but only if Steven Spielberg's mentor, 
MCA President Sid Sheinberg, is kept happy. Still uncom- 
mitted, Ovitz has told friends he is ready to leave CAA. 
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CHRONICLES 
¥ CHARLIE THE NIXON THE 

TUNA STAMP Richard Ni3 
After 12 years at sea, Early reports suggest chard NLXon 
he’s trimmer and fitter he’s been spurned by 
and back on TV stamp-buying public 
DAN RATHER CONNIE CHUNG 
Starting this week, he She's ousted as Rather's 
emerges once again as partner, her contract's 

,, Sole anchor of CBS coming up and her Eye 

= Evening News to Eye's in the cellar 

= DENZEL JULIA 

> WASHINGTON ROBERTS 

8 Rising Crimson Tide Snappy Pretty Woman 

;_ lifts him to stardom on flops as UNICEF good- 

6 an Amoldian scale will ambassador 


GO, GIRL! 

44Back in the old days you were 
married by 12 or 13, and no one said 
anything about it. | was, like, ‘Run!’77 


—A NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT OFFERING HER 
SUPPORT FOR 15-YEAR-OLD CHRISTINA ROSADO, WHO 
SPARKED A NATIONWIDE MANHUNT WHEN SHE RAN OFF WITH 


HER 33-YEAR-OLD LOVER-GYM TEACHER 


Suckers of the Far Right 


Here is further proof that the 
anti-Federal Government fringe has 
achieved critical mass: the move- 
ment has attracted con artists. 


eRoy Schwasinger, a conspiracy the- 
orist based in Ft. Collins, Colorado, 
allegedly bamboozled true believers 
with a tale about a settlement fund 
supposedly set up by the U.S. gov- 
ernment after it lost a $600 trillion 
class-action suit filed by farmers and 
ranchers. An “information kit” from Ss 
Schwasinger’s organization, We The Scammers’ prey 
People, explained how to cash in—for $300. More than 
3,000 took the bait. Schwasinger will stand trial this fall. 


eIn Wisconsin an antigovernment, antitax group known as 
Family Farm Preservation has been charged by state au- 
thorities with selling more than 1,000 phony money orders 
to gullible sympathizers around the country. The point of 
the scheme was not entirely to bilk individuals. It was 
also an odd kind of rearguard action against the nation’s 
banking system: buyers of the money orders—which sold 
for between $50 and $500—were told to use them to set- 
tle loans, mortgages and other debts. Says Wisconsin dis- 
trict attorney Gary Robert Bruno: “I don’t know how in the 
world someone thought they could buy a piece of paper 
for $250 to pay off a $40,000 mortgage.” 


TIME 





Budget Winners 
And Losers 


Some states get more money 
back from Washington in 
federal spending than their 
citizens pay out in taxes. Some 
get less. Figures below 
represent the states’ per-capita 
balance of payments for 1993 
Pad te 
_. ad 
- / TOP 10 
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1 New Mexico $3,531 
2,184 
2,051 
1,804 
1,676 
1,536 
1,524 
1,472 
1,397 
1,301 


2 Mississippi 

3 Virginia 

4 North Dakota 
5 West Virginia 
6 Alaska 

7 Montana 

8 Alabama 

9 Maine 
10 Maryland 
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Indiana 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Nevada 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ilinois 


New Hampshire 


Delaware 
Connecticut 
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related to Clinton’s 1990 gu- 
bernatorial re-election cam- 
paign. The statute of limita- 

tions on the charges runs out 
this week. 


Watered-Down Water Act 
Backed by a powerful coali- 
tion of industrial, agricultural 
and state interests, the House 
adopted a broad dilution of 
the Clean Water Act, the leg- 
islation widely credited with 
cleaning up the nation’s water- 
ways. Proponents said the 
changes—handing over more 


| controls to states, reducing 


wetlands protection and re- 
quiring that greater weight 
be given to costs—were need- 
ed to counter an overzealous 
EPA and other “environmen- 
tal extremists.” The Senate is 
expected to be less receptive 
to the bill, and Clinton has 
promised a veto. 


Now, a Social Contract 

With the blessings of House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich and 
other leading Republican 
conservatives, the Christian 
Coalition unveiled its “Con- 
tract with the American 
Family,” a 10-point social 
and political program that 
the group wants Congress to 
enact. Among its controver- 
sial provisions: a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing 
prayer in schools and other 
public places, new limits on 
abortions, restrictions on 
computer and cable-TV ac 
cess to sexually explicit mate 
rials and the abolition of fed- 
eral aid for the arts. 


Ron Brown’s Turn 


Attorney General Janet Reno 
requested the appointment 
of yet another independent 
counsel—her fourth—to 
probe top Administration of- 
ficials, this time Commerce 
Secretary Ron Brown. The 
counsel will look into, among 
other things, a business deal 
that apparently netted nearly 
$500,000 when Brown sold 
his interest in a firm in which 
he invested no money. 
Backed by the President, 
Brown denied wrongdoing 
and vowed to remain in the 
Cabinet. 
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Packwood’s Pack of Troubles 
The Senate Ethics Commit- 
tee presented Finance Com- 


mittee chairman Bob Pack- 
wood with results of its 
inquiry into allegations 
against him. It found evi- 


dence that the Oregon Re- 
publican grabbed or kissed 
women on 18 occasions, im- 
properly solicited a job for 
his wife and altered eviden- 
tiary diary entries. Packwood 
said he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself be- 
fore the committee. 


The Simpson Trial 
Prosecutors continued to 
tighten the web of inculpato- 
ry DNA evidence that they 
have been trying to weave 





| around O.J. Simpson, State 


forensic expert Gary Sims 
testified about a second set of 
DNA tests conducted on 
blood found at the crime 
scene, in Simpson’s Bronco 
and on the glove and socks 
discovered at Simpson's es- 
tate. Some samples, Sims 
said, matched Simpson's 
blood, others the blood of the 
victims, and still others that 
of all three. The defense 
again insinuated its scenario 


| of tainted samples. 


The Bombing Case 

The New York Times report- 
ed that Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing suspect Timothy McVeigh 
admitted to two people who 
talked to him in jail that he 
was responsible for the blast, 
but McVeigh’s lawyer disput- 
ed the report. The newspaper 
also reported that Michael 
Fortier, a friend of McVeigh’s, 
told federal prosecutors that 
the two men inspected the 
Oklahoma City building sev- 
eral days before the blast. 





Runaway Tank! 
Shawn Nelson, an unem- 

ployed plumber and Army 
veteran, stole a National 

Guard tank and steamrolled 
down San Diego streets, 
plowing over cars and utility 
poles. Police shot and killed 

him after he refused to sur- 
render and instead tried to 

roll the tank off a concrete 
freeway divider. 
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WORLD 


Japanese Cult Guru Arrested 
Nearly 400 police officers de- 
scended on Aum Shinrikyo’s 
headquarters near Mount 
Fuji, capturing the cult’s 
bearded leader, Shoko Asa- 
hara, after finding him hid- 
den in a coffinlike secret 
chamber four hours after the 
raid began. He was arrested 
and held without bail on 
murder charges connected 
with the March 20 sarin gas 
attack on the Tokyo subway. 
If convicted, he faces life im- 
prisonment or death by 
hanging. Asahara denies or- 
dering the attack, but key se- 
nior cult members have con- 
fessed to having produced 
sarin—and to having used it 
in the subway gassing. 


Ebola Death Toll Rises 
Zairian health officials said 
97 people have died from 
the Ebola virus so far. One 
of the country’s leading vi- 
rologists, Dr. Jean-Jacques 
Muyembe Tamfun, who 
helped identify the virus in 
1976, criticized the govern- 
ment’s quarantines and 
roadblocks as ineffective. On 
Saturday the quarantine on 
the Kikwit region was offi- 
cially lifted. 


Menem Wins Second Term 
Argentine President Carlos 
Saul Menem was re-elected 
with 49.9% of the vote, de- 
feating his main rival, Sena- 
tor José Octavio Bordon, who 
won 29.2%. Menem became 
the first Argentine to win 
back-to-back presidencies 
since Juan Peron in 1952. 


New Battle for Sarajevo 

The Muslim-led Bosnian gov- 
ernment traded thousands of 
artillery shells with Bosnian 
Serbs in a two-day battle. The 
fighting was the worst in 15 
months. Meanwhile, in its 
latest desperate effort to 
brake the slide toward all-out 
war in Bosnia, the U.S. pre- 
sented Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic with an offer 
of relief from international 
sanctions if Serbia recognizes 
Bosnia’s borders. Milosevic 
offered no response. 


CHRONICLES 


THE GOOD NEWS 


V Though doctors have known 
for decades that sickle cell ane- 
mia is caused by an abnormal 
blood protein, the insight has yet 
to lead to an effective treatment; 
easing the pain of a sickle-cell 
crisis is the most that can be 
done. But new research indicates 
a compound called hydroxyurea 
can induce some patients to produce a 
more normal blood protein and at least 
postpone sickle-cell attacks. 

v After every operation for colon cancer, 
pathologists check a patient’s lymph nodes 
for evidence of the spread of tumors, But in 
20% to 30% of cases, the cancer cells are so 
small that they cannot be seen. Physicians 
in Japan have found that they can catch 
even these tiny tumors with a highly sensi- 
tive test for changes in the DNA of the cells. 


Sources: GO0D—Jhe New England Journal of Mechome. Lancet 
BAD—dance!, The Jounal of the Amancan Medical Assocation 


| Attention: 
- George 
Hamilton 
Summertime, and the 


ozone’s depletin’— 
at least over the past 


decade. The chart 
shows falling ozone 
levels on Memorial Day 
at various latitudes 
since 1985. The point: 
you'll sunburn more 
quickly this weekend. 


Phil Gramm’s 


HEALTH 








THE BAD NEWS 

v As if the current Ebola out- 
break in Zaire were not scary 
enough, researchers believe they 
have found a new strain of the 
virus elsewhere in Africa. The 
new pathogen was isolated from a 
Swiss zoologist who became sick 
while performing autopsies on 
chimpanzees in the Ivory Coast. 
Fortunately, the disease did not spread be- 
cause medical staff members immediately 
took extra precaution in caring for their pa- 
tient—who, not incidentally, recovered. 
Senior citizens with diabetes may not be 
getting all the care they need. Ina review of 
medical claims, researchers found that less 
than half of all diabetic patients were given 
a standard test to check for degeneration in 
the retina, a common side effect of the dis- 
order in the elderly. 





A family feud is behind the New Republic’s revelation that G.o.P. 


. presidential candidate Phil Gramm once invested in a mildly 
Brother-in-Law naughty “R-rated spoof” of beauty pageants, According to George 


From Hell 





snubbed by Wendy Gramm, he says, at a re- 
cent Los Angeles fund raiser. At the mention 
of his name, she allegedly “acted as if she 

were going to puke.” So he decided to tattle. 
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Caton, a former Los Angeles lawyer and onetime B-movie pro- 
ducer who was once married to a sister of Gramm’s wife Wendy, 
Gramm put up $15,000 for the 
never actually made Beauty Queens. It turns out there 
is a long history of bad blood between the Gramms 
and Caton. According to Gramm, his sister-in-law 
divorced Caton because of “spousal abuse.” As for 
Caton, who denies the charge, he kept his story 
about Gramm’s Hollywood fling to himself until 


Family feuding: Phil and 
Wendy Gramm 
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In Tennessee, Britanny Johnson and her mother, Kathy, attend classes together through Families for Learning, a program sf ved by Toyota 


EVERY YEAR, | 
we help 
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AT TOYOTA, we believe a car company can also be 
a vehicle for change. That's why for more than 20 
years, we've been supporting educational programs 
that range from kindergartens to colleges to job- 
training programs and beyond. In the last four 
years alone, Toyota has invested more than $50 mil- 
lion in worthwhile educational organizations like 
the National Center for Family Literacy, United 
Negro College Fund and hundreds of other pro- 
jects across America. As the fourth-largest manufac- 
turer of vehicles in America, Toyota is committed 


to helping individuals go as far as they possibly can. 
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Toyota in America write Toyota Motor Corporate Services, ¥ West 57th Street, Suite 4900-Q8, New York NY 10019 
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China vs. Tibetan Reincarnation 
The Dalai Lama declared a 
six-year-old boy living in a re- 
mote corner of Chinese-con- 
trolled Tibet the reincarna- 
tion of the second most 
important monk in Tibetan 
Buddhism. Tibet's exiled 
leader said Gedhun Choekyi 
Nyima was the reborn 
Panchen Lama, who died in 
January 1989, four months 
before the boy was born. Chi- 
na denounced the proclama- 
tion, saying it was “negating 
the supreme authority of the 
central government.” 





BUSINESS 
Left at the Altar 
Microsoft chairman Bill 
Gates called off the proposed 
marriage of his company and 
Intuit, maker of the popular 
personal-finance program 
Quicken. Last month the 
U.S. Justice Department 
sued to block the merger, ar- 
guing its “effect would likely 
be higher prices and less- 
ened innovation.” Announc- 
ing his decision at a Saturday 
press conference, Gates said, 
“Progress toward realizing 
our goals could not wait until 
the government's lawsuit was 
resolved.” Microsoft will pay 
Intuit $46.25 million for 
backing out on the deal. 


Toughing It Out with Tokyo 
Unless negotiators reach an 
accord by June 28 to open up 
the Japanese market to Amer- 
ican cars and parts, the U.S. 
said it would impose tariffs 

* doubling the price of 13 
Japanese luxury models, ef- 
fectively killing off $5.9 billion 
in yearly Japanese auto trade. 
Tokyo promptly filed a com- 
plaint with the World Trade 
Organization, and Washing- 
ton filed counterclaims. 


Dow Corning in Bankruptcy 
Once the U.S.’s largest maker 
of silicone breast implants, 
Dow Corning Corp. filed for 
federal bankruptcy protec- 
tion, disrupting the billions of 
dollars of injury claims held 
against it by hundreds of 
thousands of women. 





CHRONICLES 


MILES 
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ARRESTED. SCOTT WEILAND, 27, rock singer 


whose “Plush” pipes sent the Stone Temple » 


Pilots airborne; for Dwi and investigation for 
drug possession; in Pasadena, California. 


HOSPITALIZED. LES ASPIN, 56, former De- 
fense Secretary; after a stroke; in Washing- 
ton. Now the head of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, Aspin has a his- 
tory of heart problems. 


HOSPITALIZED. FATS DOMINO, 67, corpu- 
lent rock pioneer now touring with fellow 
seniors James Brown and Chuck Berry; for 
exhaustion and infection; in London. 


DIED. JIMMY GARCIA, 23, Colombian super 
featherweight boxer; two weeks after col- 
lapsing in the wake of an appallingly brutal 
title fight with Gabriel Ruelas; in Las Vegas. 


DIED. ALEXANDER BORIS GODUNOV, 45, 
dancer-actor; from the effects of acute al- 
coholism; in West Hollywood, California. 


GODUNOV IN 1982 


TONES 


YINDAS—AN THES VAR 


MONTGOMERY IN 1963 


After 13 years with the Bolshoi ballet, Go- 
dunov defected to the West in 1979. For 
three years his graceful yet powerful danc- 
ing was a fixture at the American Ballet 
Theater. But after a falling out with artistic 
director Mikhail Baryshnikov, Godunoy 
turned to film, playing a farmer in Witness 
(1985) and a terrorist in Die Hard (1988). 


DIED. ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY, 57, ac- 
tress; of cancer; in Los Angeles. Mont- 
gomery developed an enduring following 
with her 60s series Bewitched. She played 
Samantha Stephens, a perky suburban 
helpmate who happened to be a witch. 
Post-Bewitched, Montgomery appeared in 
grim but well-received TV movies such as A 
Case of Rape (1974) and The Legend of 
Lizzie Borden (1975). 


DIED. JEROME BADANES, 58, acclaimed 
writer-filmmaker who explored themes of 
Jewish life and the Holocaust; of a heart at- 
tack; in New York City. 


40 YEARS AGO 








The Sexy Schoolteacher Gap 


With U.S.-Soviet propaganda wars 


Agency from distributing overseas a seemingly innocuous American 
history text. What the subcommittee objected to: “1) A photograph 


IN TIME 


at their peak, TIME. re- 
ported on a House subcommittee that forbade the U.S. Information 


entitled ‘A little red schoolhouse, built 1750,’ which the sub- Cover: California’s 
committee insisted would give the Russians the idea that one- pepular Governor 
room schoolhouses dominate the U.S. in 1955; 2) a quotation “Goedie” Knight 
from Thoreau which, the subcommittee thought, would give 94 his daughters 
Europeans the idea that Americans ‘lead lives of quiet desperation’; and 3) a photo- 


graph of a Vermont schoolteacher, because a friend of one committeeman had seen 
a Russian book with a better-looking teacher."—May 30, 1955 








-By Kathleen Adams, Christine Gorman, John Greenwald, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin and Alain L. Sanders 
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By JILL SMOLOWE 





AY GUZMAN IS JUST THE SORT OF 
person you'd trust with a gun. 
Three years ago, after buying a 
weekend home in the Endless 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Guzman decided to take up 
hunting. But before he bought 
his 12-gauge Remington shotgun, he en- 
rolled in a National Rifle Association safety 
course. “I didn’t want to be a hypocrite as a 
firearm owner who doesn’t practice fire- 
arm safety,” he said. But now Guzman, 41, 
a sign-shop owner, is thinking of quitting 
the organization. While he supports the 
N.R.A.’s education programs, he is dis- 
turbed that in the midst of public anxiety 
about antigovernment violence, the N.R.A. 
is plowing ahead with its campaign to re- 
peal the federal ban on assault weapons. 
And he takes issue with the N.R.a. fund- 
raising letter that called federal officials 
“jackbooted government thugs,” the lan- 
guage that prompted former President 
Bush to quit the N.R.A. “George Bush has 
really opened my eyes,” says Guzman. 
“The N.R.A. is too much to the right.” 
David Dunklee, on the other hand, 
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feels a renewed pride in the N.R.A. now that 
its focus has shifted from sporting issues to 
a zealous defense of gun ownership. Like 
many N.R.A. members, he fears that the cit- 
izenry’s right to bear arms has been sorely 
challenged by such incidents as the 1993 
federal raid on the Branch Davidian com- 
pound in Waco, Texas, and the 1992 stand- 
off between Randy Weaver and federal 
agents at Ruby Ridge in Idaho. “There 
should be more investigation. The govern- 
ment needs to explain itself more fully,” 
Dunklee, a range instructor in 
Phoenix, Arizona. He has been an N.R.A. 
member since 1989, but only recently felt 
passionate enough to pay $500 for a life- 
time membership. “If you can’t protect 
yourself and the police can’t either,” he 
says, “then you're in trouble.” 

On the surface, the N.R.A. would ap- 
pear to be the one in trouble, with its house 
divided, its behavior widely condemned, 
its membership perceived as kooky, its leg- 
islative agenda upended by such defeats as 
the Brady Bill and the assault-weapons 
ban. But in fact the N.R.A. is making a pow- 
erful comeback, as a more militant organi- 
zation. While it has increasingly alienated 
a majority of America’s gun owners, not to 


says 
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The N.R.A. suffers a 

public backlash for its 
extremism, but that is 
precisely the source of 
its newfound strength 


mention the public at large, the N.R.A. has 
attracted a more radical following that is 
willing to give money and work vigorously 
toward the organization’s goals. 

Armed with an increasingly combative 
message that posits a tyrannical government 
as its main adversary, the 124-year-old orga- 
nization is at peak power. Annual revenues 
for 1994 stood at $148 million, up 16% over 
the prior year, and membership has surged 
to a record 3.5 million members. “That's 
twice as many as the Christian Coalition,” 
boasts Arizona sheriff Richard Mack. At the 
same time, the N.R.A. has developed a grass- 
roots network of political activists that, at a 
time of low voter turnout, is inspiring a new 
level of fear on Capitol Hill. “We have a po- 
litical system that rewards intensity,” says 
Thomas Mann of the Brookings Institution. 
“The only way you overcome that is to match 
their intensity with an intensity among those 
on the other side, and in the gun debate that 
has not happened.” 

The N.R.A.’s enhanced clout is largely 
the work of a militant élite within the 
N.R.A.'S 76-member board, most notably 
second vice president Neal Knox and chief 
lobbyist Tanya Metaksa, who cheerfully 
helps those who have trouble spelling her 





UPPING THE ANTE: 
The N.R.A. says it’s 
not enough for guns 
like the .38-cal. 
revolver to be 
available; the banned 
TEC-9 should be too 





name: “It's ‘ak’ as in AK-47, and ‘sa’ as in 
semiautomatic.” To foment a crisis atmos- 
phere, this new breed of leaders has 
pushed the N.R.A. toward extreme, uncom- 
promising positions, such as its defense of 
cop-killer bullets and denunciation of ef- 
forts to mark explosives for ready identifi- 
cation. As inflexible in their interpretation 
of the Second Amendment as Christian 
Fundamentalists are in their reading of the 
Bible, the militants trumpet each political 
and legislative setback as a potentially 
lethal assault on the right to bear arms. 

It has proved a winning strategy. The 
largest membership surges followed two 
legislative defeats: the 1993 Brady Bill, 
which imposed a five-day waiting period 
on the purchase of handguns, and the 1994 
ban on 19 categories of assault weapons. 
“The N.R.A. has been predicting imminent 
doom and practically the elimination of 
weapons for years,” says Robert Spitzer, 
author of The Politics of Gun Control. “Now 
there was a real threat that provided a gal- 
vanizing force for opposition, and that 
helped pump up their membership.” 

The tough-as-bullets strategy was in ev- 
idence again last week in Phoenix, where 
20,000 of the faithful converged for the 
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rhis time the N.R.A. was under siege for stri- 


dent rhetoric that seemed grossly insensi-: 


tive in the aftermath of the Oklahoma City 
bombing. While Bush's _ resignation 
prompted N.R.A. executive vice president 
Wayne LaPierre to issue a qualified apolo- 
gy for his inflammatory language in the 
March fund-raising letter, the N.R.A. was 
largely unabashed. Knox dismissed Bush’s 
action as “a petty political payback because 
we didn’t endorse him in 1992.” Among the 
rank and file, the reaction was downright 





glee and a scramble for Bush’s membership * 
number. “My phones have been ringing = 


off the wall,” gloated field representative 
H. Dean Hall. “The best was the gal who 
said, ‘I don’t even own a gun, but I want to 
take George Bush’s place.’” 

Members openly scoffed at two blister- 
ing statements from President Clinton last 
week, one of which demanded that the 
N.R.A. “put the money where their mouth 
is” and contribute the “ill-gotten gains” 
from the fund-raising letter, estimated at 
$1 million, to a police benevolent fund. In 
a Saturday session of its convention, N.R.A. 
president Tom Washington ridiculed Clin- 
ton, drawing laughs with the comment: “If 
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N.R.A.S annual convention and gun show. } 














ES 


POLES APART: Fans call militant N.R.A. superlobbyist Tanya Metaksa the “first lady of freedom,” while moderate members like Dave Richards 


you know me at all, you know how deeply 
hurt and even offended I am that Bill Clin- 
ton may not like us very much.” Still, the 
N.R.A. was feeling Clinton’s heat. LaPierre 
defensively pounded the message that “we 
do not do battle with bullets; we fight with 
ballots.” And he warned, “The eyes of his 
tory are upon us. Be worthy of the scrutiny.” 

In the N.R.A.’s new realm of conspiracy 
theories, attacks like Clinton’s serve only to 


spur growth. “Bill Clinton is the best re- 
cruiting tool we’ve got,” says Ronald Phil- 
lips, chief of the N.R.A.’s Colorado unit. Ifa 
state of siege is good for the N.R.A., things 
only got better last week. The Secret Ser- 
vice barred the N.R.A. from participating in 
its annual shooting competition, and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice decided to ban N.R.A. ads from its 
monthly magazine, Police Chief. “We are 


WHAT GUN OWNERS THINK: A SPECIAL TIME/CNN POLL 


Do you agree with the 
positions of the National 
Rifle Association? 


67% 





7% 
a Dec. 89 May ’95 


mm 





Do you approve of the NRA calling 
federal agents “jack-booted thugs”? 


Approve 12% 
Disapprove 68% 


From a teleghore gol of 600 adult Amencas gun owners taken for TIME/CNN on 
May |)-18 by Yankekonch Partners inc, Sampling error is +4. “Not sures” omitted 
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Do you have a favorable or unfavorable 
impression of: 


favorable unfavorable 
The FBI 73% 9% 
The NRA 60% 24% 
The ATF 54% 21% 
Militia groups 11% 65% 





Do you favor adding materials to 
fertilizers and other items used in 
explosives to make them more easily 
? 
traced? 32 Mek aure 
10% 





Oppose 
27% 


outraged at the N.R.A.’s repeated, slander- 
ous rhetoric against federal agents,” says 
John Whetsel, the group’s president. “Such 
attacks cannot help but suggest that the 
N.R.A. leadership is anti-law enforcement.” 

Indeed the N.R.A. has drifted far from 
the center of the group it purports to rep- 
resent. In a TIME/CNN poll of 600 gun own- 
ers last week, 68% disapproved of the 
harsh language used in the March fund- 


Do you favor or oppose stricter gun- 
control laws? 


Dec. ‘89 May ‘95 
Favor 51% 49% 
Oppose 38% 43% 





Do you think Congress should repeal 
the ban on assault rifles which passed 


last year? 
—ate Repeal ban 
24% 





7% 





Do you feel the Federal Government is 
trying to take away your right to own a 


gun? 
Yes 44% 
No 48% 
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have quit, finding the N.R.A.’s agenda too radical 


raising letter. Only 47% said they support 
N.R.A. positions in general, down sharply 
from 67% in a similar TIME/CNN poll in 
1989. Only 24% of gun owners in the cur- 
rent poll support the N.R.A.’s No. 1 legisla- 
tive agenda, a repeal of the 1994 assault- 
weapons ban. The N.R.A.’s other pet 
project, a campaign for congressional hear- 


ings on the alleged abuses by the Bureau of 


Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms during the 


Is it important for citizens to own guns 
to keep the government from becoming 
too powerful and intrusive? 





66% 


36% 


4% 





Waco raid, also garnered little sympathy. 
Fifty-two percent of gun owners felt the in- 
vasion of the Branch Davidian compound 
was justified; just 27% thought the Davidi- 
ans should have been left alone. 

Despite such wan support among gun 
owners, the N.R.A. may well get its way on 
both counts—just not as soon as its leaders 
had hoped. While Knox predicted last 
week that the assault-weapons ban will be 
altered by Congress this year, the greater 
likelihood is that both chambers, mindful of 
public skittishness following the Oklahoma 
City blast, will postpone any vote until next 
year. That delay, however, may work to the 
N.R.A.’s advantage by giving the group 
more time to muster votes. 

As for an investigation of alleged atr 
abuses, two House subcommittees have 
agreed to hold a joint hearing by early sum- 
mer. A G.O.P. House staff member says the 
decision was motivated by an outpouring of 
letters from citizens angered by the events 
in Waco. New York Democrat Charles 
Schumer, who has unsuccessfully tried in- 
stead to steer the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee toward hearings on citizens’ mili- 
tias, counters, “If there were no N.R.A., 
there’d be no [Waco] hearings.” Mean- 
| while, in the Senate, the Judiciary Com- 

mittee has put off a Waco hearing, but the 
N.R.A. has allies championing its cause. “I 
think it’s important to hold hearings,” says 
Max Baucus, a Montana Democrat. “Let 
people say what they think. It’s cathartic. 
Someone might learn something.” 

As the N.R.A. moves farther from the 
center, its political gravity only becomes 
stronger. At a time when the group has 
“lost some element of respectability in po- 


What is the main reason you own a 
gun? 


Hunting 46% 
Protection from crime 29% 
Target shooting 11% 
Gun collection 7% 
Work 3% 





Do you ever carry your handgun with 


vant” Yes 
40% 







No 
60% 


*Asked of handgun 
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lite company,” as analyst Mann puts it, 
presidential candidate Phil Gramm was on 
hand at the Phoenix convention last week 
to deliver the keynote address. Such clout 
has ensured that no piece of gun-control 
legislation will be passed by the current 
Congress. Then there is the eagerness of 
legislators like Baucus, who crossed the 
N.R.A. When he voted for the assault- 
weapons ban and now wants to make 
amends. Given the uncompromising brand 
of politics played by the N.R.A., Baucus 
knows he will face an upward battle in 
1996 to secure a fourth term. Says author 
Spitzer: “The N.R.A. can make life so un- 
pleasant that key public figures will yield to 
them because fighting them is more of a 
hassle than it’s worth.” 


LINTON’S ASSESSMENT OF THE 
N.R.A.’s influence is even more 
dire. After the Democratic blood- 
bath in the ’94 elections, he told 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “The 
N.R.A. is the reason the Republi- 
cans control the House.” In that 
election, according to the Center for Re- 
sponsive Politics, the N.R.A.’s_political- 
action committee funneled nearly $1.9 mil- 
lion directly into campaign coffers and 
poured another $1.5 million of N.R.A. money 
into commercials, direct mailings and 
phone banks. The upshot: an estimated 32 
incumbent House supporters of gun control 
lost their seats. The N.R.A.’s outlays not only 
represented a trebling of its political expen- 
ditures since 1990 but also showed a pro- 
nounced rightward tilt. Whereas in 1990 
Democrats benefited from 39% of the N.R.A. 
pie, by '94 their share was down to 18%. 





No 
69% 
2% 





When have you fired your gun? 


Target shooting 78% 
Hunting 71% 
Just for fun 56% 


For self-protection 
To shoot someone 


To scare someone 








GUNSTOCK '95: In Michigan pro-gun activists rally against further restrictions on weapons 


In its campaign work, the N.R.A. has 
become expert at brutal opposition tac- 
tics. Oklahoma Democrat Mike Synar was 
bumped from his House seat in the pri- 
mary by what he calls a “stealth cam- 
paign,” which did indeed mirror the 
stealth tactics of the religious right. The 
N.R.A. not only sent several operatives into 
the Congressman’s Muskogee district to 
make sure opponents’ campaigns were 
professionally run but also, Synar charges, 
trained and dispatched supporters to 
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SECOND AMENDMENT 


essary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” Which part of the 
amendment is binding: the anti- 

|  quated language about militias, 
or the broad language about the 
right to bear arms? 

While that question pro- 
duces hot debate in the public 
arena, gun-rights advocates know 
better than to wield the Second 
Amendment in court. No federal 
gun-control law has ever been 
struck down on Second Amend- 
ment grounds. “The Second 
Amendment's preamble makes it 


wo 
Ss) 


Jack Brooks, 
met with defeat—ironically, at the hands of 


IS LIKE A RORSCHACH 
test observers tend to examine it and discover whatev- 
er they already believe about gun control. 
groups like the N.R.A. are Second Amendment abso- 

lutists who believe that the 27-word passage bestows an invi- 

olable right to own and carry guns. Gun-control advocates, on 
the other hand, tend to view the amendment as a dusty his- 
torical relic. For almost everyone else, the wording of the 
amendment is puzzling: “A well regulated Militia, being nec- 


“stalk” him and interrupt his public meet- 
ings with rude questions. “Their idea was 
to keep the turnout low, then make sure 
their vote got out.” In the end, he says, 
among the 21% voter turnout, perhaps 
half were N.R.A. sympathizers. 


Conversely, the N.R.A.’s attempt to sal- | 


vage the imperiled seat of Texas Democrat 
a veteran N.R.A. supporter, 


its grass-roots membership. Brooks, as 
chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 


Gun-rights 





Wes 





Minutemen siabterial for aillen during the Revolution 
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clear,” explains Harvard law professor Laurence Tribe, “that it 
is not designed to create an individual right to bear arms out- 
side of the context of a state-run militia.” As a consequence, 
Congress has been free to limit gun ownership and sales. 
Most law professors give the amendment the same limit- 
ed reading. But there is a dissenting minority. In a widely 
noted article in the Yale Law Journal in 1989, Professor San- 
ford Levinson of the University of Texas, who describes him- 
self as “a card-carrying A.C.L.U. member who doesn’t own a 


tee, was perceived by N.R.A. leaders as a 
valuable gatekeeper for key legislation. But 
when Brooks voted for Clinton's crime bill, 
which included the assault-weapons ban, 


5| local N.k.A. members demanded that the 


endorsement be withdrawn. The N.R.A. 


| dispatched no less a figure than Metaksa to 


argue Brooks’ cause. But the local citizenry 
refused to fall into line, instead electing 
N.R.A. sympathizer Steve Stockman, who 
supports the militia movement as well. The 
N.R.A. leadership now cites the Brooks- 
Stockman episode to counter criticisms 
that the N.R.A. is a top-down organization 
whose actions are dictated from its new 
$15 million headquarters in Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia. “When you have 3.5 million mem- 
bers,” contends president Washington, 
“you have people of every persuasion.” 
Still, there is a sense that the N.R.a. is be- 
ing propelled rightward by a tiny élite. Crit- 
ics charge that this cadre has seized power 
by capitalizing on the N.R.A.’s poor internal 
voter turnout. Though some 33% of mem- 
bers are eligible to vote, just 7% cast ballots. 
N.R.A. leaders went to great lengths last 
week in Phoenix to deny any serious rup- 
ture within the board. And despite specula- 
tion that hard-liners Knox and Metaksa 
might try to wrest control of the board from 
the somewhat more moderate helmsman- 
ship of Washington and LaPierre, no 
putsch transpired. “The N.R.A. plays politi- 





Why the Second Amendment Is a Loser in Court 





, gun,” argued that the Second 
= Amendment limits the govern- 
ment’s authority to regulate the 
) private possession of arms. Says 
Levinson: “Liberal academics 
view the Second Amendment 
as an embarrassment, like the 
drunken uncle who shows up at 
the family reunion. They would 
never be so cavalier about an 
amendment they like.” The 
N.R.A. was so delighted by Lev- 
inson’s unexpected article that 
the group reprinted thousands 
of copies, which prompted a_ | 
wave of fan mail for the 

professor. —By Andrea Sachs 








cal games hard, inside and outside, but we 
are like a big family,” says Knox. “Woe be 
unto you if you say something bad about 
our mama. We circle the wagons.” 

The circling was also tight among the 
N.R.A. members who felt enough devotion 
to lay down good money to attend the five- 
day conference in Phoenix. While many 
members allowed that the N.R.A. leader- 
ship’s rhetoric was over the top, many also 
strongly perceive a government campaign 
to strip them of the ability to defend them- 
selves. “That final loss of all weapons is a 
real fear for a lot of us,” says Phillips of the 
Colorado N.8.A. “We've heard federal peo- 
ple talk about the disarming of America, 
and we'll take them at their word.” They 
firmly adhere to the slippery-slope argu- 
ment as well. With that disarming, they 
fear, all freedoms will be lost. “Guns are the 
clearly identifiable issue,” says Bill Hiort, a 
lifetime member from Sycamore, Illinois. 
“But they're just one example of the intru- 
sion of government into all aspects of life.” 


CROSS THE U.S., FAR FROM THE 
convention's fervor, many N.R.A. 
members seem to shrug off the 
group’s excesses as tactics that 
are excusable given the impor- 
tance of the mission. “The N.R.A., 
whatever its faults, is still the 
best thing gun owners have,” says Scott 
Carter, a 20-year member who manages a 
gun shop in Warrenton, Virginia. “Their 
past efforts and their future efforts to keep 
firearms in the hands of law-abiding citi- 
zens will do more to save this country than 
anything else.” As for those members who 
feel that the N.R.A. has abandoned the in- 
terests of target shooters and hunters, says 
Hefner Appling, a longtime N.R.A. member 
in Texas, “That's just what the N.R.A.’s ene- 
mies like to say.” 

Such talk leaves little space for people 
like Dave Richards, 37, of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, a target shooter who joined the 
N.R.A. to support the rights of sportsmen. 
Two years ago, Richards quit after con- 
cluding that the N.R.A. had become “more 
about lobbying for extremes than the 
mainstream people who just want to go 
hunting.” A large number of those main- 
stream folks are now ex-members. Cur- 
rently, four of every 10 members drop out 
when it comes time to renew their $35 an- 
nual membership. “All the smaller voices 
like mine,” says hunter Ray Guzman, 
“aren't being heard.” Speaking with a loud- 
er, shriller voice clearly works within the 
N.R.A. The question is whether America’s 
other citizens, including responsible gun 
owners, will make themselves heard as 
well. Reported by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum and 
Nina Burleigh/Washington, S.C. Gwynne/Austin, 
Elaine Shannon and Richard Woodbury/Phoenix 
and David Seideman/New York 














THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


That Was No Apology 


orry, hell. Feeling the heat last week, the N.R.A. backed off its phenom- 

enally successful recent fund-raising letter, the one blasting federal cops 

as “jackbooted government thugs ... who, in Clinton’s Administration ... 

have the government’s go-ahead to harass, intimidate, even murder 
law-abiding citizens.” 

“If anyone thought [our] intention was to paint all federal law-enforcement 
officials with the same broad brush, I’m sorry,” said Wayne LaPierre, the 
N.R.A.'S executive vice president. 

Hear LaPierre carefully. He didn’t say “Sorry about all that.” He said “Sorry 
about some of that.” Left standing as the N.R.A.’s chief enemy, which the associa- 
tion continues to demonize in its insatiable quest for new members and more 
money, is the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. “That was no apology,” 
says Dewey Stokes, national president of the Fraternal Order of Police. “LaPierre 
can’t get off the hook by saying, ‘Oops, I was really only talking about arr. Law 
enforcement is a family, and when you attack one member, you attack us all.” 

The N.R.A. could care less what 
Stokes or anyone else thinks. Browse 
through its venomous mailings and 
you quickly realize why it’s some- 
times easier to defend free speech 
when no one hears it. The N.R.A. is 
about power. It gets it by whipping 
its members to a frenzy of anti- 
government paranoia. It holds their 
attention and picks their wallets by 
flaunting its control over politicians 
who crave its approval or fear its 
wrath or just want its campaign 
money. And it very clearly won't 
relinquish even an iota of its influ- 
ence without a fight. 

Which is exactly what Bill Clin- 
ton is eager to provoke. Clinton wel- The N.R.A.’s LaPierre isn’t taking it all back 
comed the N.R.A.’s faux mea culpa 
last Friday, but only as fodder. It gave him the opportunity to suggest that the 
N.R.A. donate to the families of cops killed in the line of duty the nearly $1 million 
that its offensive letter has already raised. That kind of talk will be heard often as 
the 1996 presidential season matures. Bashing the N.R.A. helps distinguish Clin- 
ton from his Republican rivals. 

As Bob Dole proved last week. With his myopic focus on New Hampshire’s 
gun-loving Republican voters (the primary’s only nine months away), Dole had 
originally brushed aside the N.R.A. letter. They need “a little image-repair job,” 
he said. So Dole’s embrace of the N.R.A.’s “apology” as “the right thing” to have 
done is hardly surprising. “We're where the N.R.A. itself is right now,” concedes 
a Dole adviser. “The sooner this mess is off the radar screen, the sooner they 
can go back to raising money and we can get on with running for President.” 

As most politicians have run for cover, it’s worth noting an unlikely profile in 
courage. Few think of New York Senator Al D’Amato as a voice of reason (“includ- 
ing me,” he says), but D'Amato stood up to G. Gordon Liddy after the nut-case 
talk-show host advised that people “defending their homes” aim their bullets at 
cops’ heads because “they wear protective vests.” Liddy was scheduled to address 
the National Republican Senatorial Committee on May 1, but D’Amato chairs the 
group and disinvited him. “He can say whatever he wants—the First Amendment 
and all that,” says D’Amato. “But we don’t have to let him address us. Liddy’s kind 
of hot talk has gone way too far. The responsible thing is to refrain from anything 
that can be interpreted as endorsing that kind of garbage.” Well, good for D’Ama- 
to. These days, calm good sense is welcome from any quarter. a 


MARK PETERSON—SABA 
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answers the doorbell of the two- 





A Rare Visit with the Rebel of Ruby Ridge 


Se ee ee oe to testify at congressional hearings on his case. He is waiting 
E IS THE PATRON SAINT OF MILITANT GUN OWNERS, | for the end of the probation that locks him in the southern 
a living martyr whose infamous 1992 shoot-out with | counties of Iowa, his family’s original home, until Dec. 17. He 
federal agents helped ignite “a seething backlash in | is waiting as Gerry Spence, the flamboyant Wyoming attorney 
the country,” as the N.R.A. puts it. But as Randy Weaver | who won Weaver's acquittal on murder charges, finishes the 
looked out his window in a rural Iowa town last week, | book that will explain what happened on Ruby Ridge and take 
watching children play on the freshly mowed grass of a park | the government to task. 
across the street, he sounded more like a struggling single The presence of Weaver, an avowed white separatist, has 
parent than an antigovernment desperado, The children on | divided the town ever since he moved back two years ago so 
the lawn reminded him of Samuel, his 14-year-old son, who | he could have help rearing his children. He came here, he 
was shot and killed by federal agents. “He loved the out- | says, because he had relatives nearby. But not everyone 
doors,” Weaver told a TIME reporter. “When we skinned | trusts his motives. A woman walking down Main Street says 
deer, he would sharpen a knife as | cut into the hide. He did | she is terrified by him. She has read all about Weaver and 
everything well. And my wife was so good with the kids ...” | wonders if there are other reasons he has come to her town. 
Then he abruptly stopped. Tears , “Is it to spread hate?” she asks. 
filled both eyes. “I’m not as good a 3 “Will there be trouble here?” At 
father as she was a mother.” i" Gene’s, a local bar where Weaver 
During the shoot-out at the often hangs out, he is remembered 
family’s cabin on Ruby Ridge in for “his foul mouth” and the time 
Idaho, Weaver's wife was killed by a he had friends from Idaho visit, a 
federal sniper’s bullet as she stood waitress recalls. “It was all hate. 
in a doorway holding her baby 2 We are Catholics, and we know 
daughter. Weaver was accused of about local prejudice. We don’t 
murder in the death of a federal take to it. With him that is all that 
agent in the shoot-out but was con- comes out.” 
victed of only two counts related to Since Weaver's release from jail, 
his failure to appear in court on an he has not talked publicly about his 
earlier weapons charge, for which case. In the local bars, admirers who 
he served a 16-month sentence. | have seen the videotapes and heard 
Yet the Randy Weaver who fiery speeches about Ruby Ridge 
often approach him. They want to 
hear about the siege and how he 
beat the government in court. But 
Weaver simply walks away. He does 
this partly out of suspicion but also 





1LNO—-N3EVIOW 


story house with the flaking brown 
paint and squeaky front door on a 
corner lot in Grand Junction, Iowa 
(pop. 880), is dwarfed by his own 
legend. He is about 5 ft. 7 in. with because “I’m one of those guys who 
neatly styled salt-and-pepper hair. talks, but it isn’t until the next day 
He wears a pressed pair of jeans, Me's not working, not playing hero—just waiting = that | realize what I should have 
black T shirt and clean white socks. “I can’t wait till all this | said,” he explains. Weaver is clearly uncomfortable with his 
blows over, and I can go back to the mountains again,” he | role as hero. His mail is still filled with gifts from supporters. 
says as he ushers a TIME reporter into his living room, fur- | Two weeks ago, he got two handmade quilts and pillowcases 
nished with two couches and an exercise machine. He spends | from a woman he had never met. His daughter Sara found 
$250 a month on rent, getting by, according to a friend, on the | them on the couch and said she could use them. “Then you 
Social Security survivor's benefits paid because his wife died. | have to write the thank-you note,” he told her. 

From a brown corduroy recliner, Weaver can keep an Sometimes supporters show up unexpectedly. Like Ben, 
eye on his two youngest daughters, Elisheba, 3, and Rachel, | who arrived in an old pickup last week and knocked on the 
13, who often play in the park across the street. His oldest | door. Ben had met Weaver once in Idaho and told him he 
daughter, Sara, 19, who works as a waitress, has rented a | would see him again. On a whim Ben decided it was time to 
house up the street. On some days, Weaver sits and sips cof- | keep his promise. So Ben, his granddaughter and their dog 
fee from a mug emblazoned with the German flag. When | drove 30 hours straight just to sit in the same room with 
visitors drop by, he mixes White Russians in the kitchen. | Weaver. They visited for dinner and then turned around and 
Outside on the small lawn, a jumble of bicycles lies scattered | drove home. Weaver was a gracious host but shared little 
across the sidewalk. A battered white gas guzzler hunkers in | besides hospitality. 
the driveway. He says he is not working. Not doing much. “I'm not a joiner,” Weaver confides. “I don’t belong to the 
Just waiting. militia or any other group. I have my own take on things. Hell, 

Weaver is waiting as his 87-year-old father fights a battle | I’m really not even a Christian. But I get calls all the time from 
with cancer. He is waiting for his $170 million lawsuit to be | the militia and other groups to come talk. I can’t now. But if | 
heard against the government, in which he alleges the wrong- | do, I think I would only last a few speeches. They would or 
ful death of his wife and son. He is waiting to find out if he is | out I don’t really agree with them either.” 
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allergy medicine that 
unstuffs your nose? 


Ask your doctor about new FLONASE from Glaxo: 


It relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 


and your stuffy nose as well. 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. It's a new nasal spray that relieves nasal 


symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn't subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to 
placebo). These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug, and its effectiveness depends on regular use. FLONASE is 
not used to treat children under age 12. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 


call 1-800-6-FLONASE. 


Please see important information on the following page 


' $5 Savings Certificate 


Please submit ori iginal phar sped ee and this completed certificate 
to receive a $5 rebate toward y Cription for FLONASE, Mail to: 
Allen & Hanburys, PO Box 6219 West Caldwell, NJO7 (007-6219 j 
0 Yes! Please send me additional information. ' 
Name —_. 


Street Address 
City 
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NASAL 
SPRAY, OOS% 


(fluticasone propionate) 


Allergy relief. 
right under your nose. 











Flonase BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 
SHAKE GENTLY 

BEFORE USE. 


For intranasal Use Only. 


The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Flonase ™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of its ingredients. 
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herpes simplex. 
Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
experienced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, or nasal trauma should not use @ 
nasal glucocorticoid until healing has occurred. 
jy eater airyoerbone he artbcirtimerag teh oy rprada 
‘the following information and instructions. This information is intended to aid them in the 
sate and effective use of this medication. It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 


Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox or measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician without detay. 
Patients should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals as directed since its effec- 


[erage tral Lertes Aachen ess waldo 
indicate statistically within the first day or two of treatment; how- 
ever, the full benefit of Flonase Nasal Spray may not de achieved until treatment has been 
administered for several days. The patient should not increase the prescribed dosage but 
should contact the physician if symptoms do not improve or if the condition worsens. For 
the proper use of the nasal spray and to attain maximum improvement, the patient should 
fread and fofow carefully the patient's instructions the 
demon- 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment ot Fertility: Fluticasone propionate 
strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal- 
culated on a surtace area basis) for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation of up to $7 mog/kg 
(336 mog/r#) for 104 weeks in the rat. 
Fluticasone did not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic or eukaryotic cells 
human 
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Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evidence of impairment of fertility was observed in reproductive studies conducted in 
poleseay tmemseyeecor heer prc Aas hin | i large 
females. However, prostate weight was significantly reduced 
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Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category 
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calculated on a surface area basis), revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 
ticoid compounds, including embryonic growth retardation, omphalocele, cleft palate, anc 

retarded cranial ossification. 

In the rabbit, fetal weight reduction and cleft palate were observed following subcuta- 

neous doses of 4 meg/kg (48 meg/m?). 

However, following oral administration of up to 300 meg/kg (3.6 mg/m?) of fluticasone 

effects nor increased incidence of external, 
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There are no adequate and well-controtied studies in pregnant women. Fluticasone pro- 
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teratogenic 
than humans. In addition, because there is a natural increase in 
during pregnancy, most women will require a lower exogenous 
treatment 


in this population were similar to those reported by younger patients, 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in controlied US studies, 2,427 patients received treatment with 
intranasal fluticasone propionate. in general, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primarily associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 
tions were reported with approximately the same frequency by patients treated with the 
vehicle itselt. The complaints did not usually interfere with treatment. Less than 2% of 
patients in clinical trials discontinued because of adverse events; this rate was similar for 


vehicle and active 
glucocorticoid side effects were not reported during controlled clinical studies 
up to 6 months duration with Flonase™ Nasal 
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The following incidence of common adverse reactions is basec upon seven controlled 
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and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 meg 
‘once daily over 2 to 4 weeks and two controlled clinical trials in which 246 patients (119 
female and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 
Mog once daily over 6 months. 
Incidence Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Epistans, nasal 
Re ee 

to 

(incidence 1% to 3%). 


Neurological: Headache 
Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Sneezing, runny 
Nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis, nasal congestion, bronchitrs, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 


OVERDOSAGE: There are no data available on the effects of acute or chronic overdosage 

with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. intranasal administration of 2 mg (10 times the recommended 
dose) of fluticasone propionate twice daily for 7 days to healthy human volunteers was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 16 mg have been studied in human volunteers with no 

‘acute toxic effects reported. Repeat oral doses up to 80 mg daily for 10 days in volunteers 
and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daily for 14 days in patients were weil tolerated. Adverse 
reactions were of mild or moderate severity, and 
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@ TRADE 


Heading for a Crash 


The U.S. levies duties that would double the price 
of Japanese luxury cars and set off a trade war 


In Japan, Hashimoto’s hard line has | 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





RADE CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE U.S. 
and Japan normally follow a practiced 
ritual: first come the angry words, 
then the threat of sanctions, then more 
angry words, then the small gesture of rec- 
onciliation. But it seemed last week as if 
that ultimate stage might never be reached 
when the Clinton Administration slapped 
100% tariffs on 13 Japanese luxury cars in 
the toughest trade showdown between the 
two countries in two decades. In unveiling 
the sanctions, which would double the 


sticker price of such models as Lexus and | 


Acura when they take effect on June 28, 
Trade Representative Mickey Kantor de- 
clared that the U.S. would no longer “stand 
by and watch its workers and its products 
unfairly treated” by Japanese trade barriers 
to American autos and auto parts. 

Japan refused to back down. Trade 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto, who once 
called Kantor “even more aggressive than 
my wife when I come home drunk,” 
promptly lodged a complaint with the 
World Trade Organization in Geneva de- 
manding that the tariffs be thrown out. Not 
to be outdone, the U.S, plans to ask the or- 
ganization to rule that Japan’s entire 
method of conducting trade is unfair. 

Kantor’s goal in this fight is to pry open 
the Japanese market for American-made 
auto parts—everything from axles to muf- 
flers to spark plugs. The U.S. claims that 
Japanese protectionism is evident from the 
fact that Japan has a 37% share of the U.S. 
parts market while American parts, which 
are of comparable quality, account for just 
1.2% of the business in Japan. Hashimoto 
counters that it is not up to government of- 
ficials to tell Japanese companies what 
products to buy and that any attempt to do 
so would violate free-trade principles. 

Beyond the hot rhetoric, political pres- 
sures in both countries threatened to bar 
any immediate settlement. For a struggling 
President Clinton, the get-tough sanctions 
promised to shore up his support in crucial 
industrial states such as Michigan and 
Ohio. “No U.S. politician ever lost at the 
polls by bashing Japan,” says trade expert 
Jagdish Bhagwati, a Columbia University 
economist. And the political price? “So we 
lose the Lexus and Infiniti vote,” shrugs a 
senior Administration official. “It’s a risk 
we're prepared to take.” 


played well, and his ambition to become 
Prime Minister could elude him if he ap- 
pears to back down now. At the same time, 
his Liberal Democratic Party, which had 
governed Japan for some 45 years but is 
now only the largest faction in a coalition 
government, may no longer have the back- 
room clout to bring the country’s powerful 
bureaucrats into a compromise that would 
avert a trade war. 

Not surprisingly, U.S. automakers and 


products to Japan last year. “In trying to 
take care of the U.S. auto industry, they 
could end up souring trade relations for 
everyone else.” 

No one was more outraged than U.S. 
dealers of Japanese luxury cars, even 
though some saw a jump in sales last week 
as customers rushed to buy autos already 
on their lots. (The tariffs cover imports 
that reach the U.S. after Friday, May 19. 
The duties will be collected retroactively 
on those cars once the sanctions officially 
take effect on June 28.) “I used to say I’ve 
suffered through floods, fires, riots and 
earthquakes, and the only thing I’m wait- 
ing for is locusts,” says Michael Sullivan, 
who runs a Lexus dealership in Santa 
Monica, California. “But instead of lo- 
custs, I got Mickey Kantor.” 

The situation was particularly painful 
for Nissan, which rolled out its $30,000 In- 
finiti 130 model in April, backed by an esti- 





STICKER SHOCK: Japan could find models like these Acura Legends priced out of the 
U.S. market if the Administration's sanctions take effect as scheduled next month 


many other large companies savored the 
Clinton Administration’s moves. “The fo- 
cus is on auto parts, but to a certain extent 
we all have the same problems with 
Japan,” Robert Allen, chairman and chief 
executive officer of AT&T, observed two 
weeks ago. Amid the growing bellicosity, 
Eastman Kodak last week filed a complaint 
with Kantor’s office that accused Japan 
and Fuji Photo Film of blocking Kodak’s 
access to the Japanese market. 

All the bravado worried many other 
companies who feared that their business 
with Japan could be lost in a trade brawl. 
“The Clinton Administration is really play- 
ing with fire,” warns Lee Richardson, di- 
rector of Asia/Pacific operations for SAS 
Institute, a North Carolina software com- 
pany that exported $22 million worth of 
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mated $40 million ad campaign, only to 
have the car wind up on Kantor’s list.“The 
130 was our weapon to revitalize the In- 
finiti [distribution] channel,” sighs execu- 
tive vice president Yoshikazu Kawana.“It’s 
very unfortunate that we just launched it.” 

For now, Kantor says, “the ball is in 
Japan’s court.” Talks could resume when 
Kantor and Hashimoto meet this week at a 
gathering of trade ministers in Paris, or 


| when Clinton and Japanese Prime Minister 


Tomiichi Murayama attend an economic 
summit next month in Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. By then maybe the old rhythms of U.S.- 
Japan trade disputes will have kicked in 
again and the two sides will reach for a 
face-saving denouement. —Reported by 
Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo and Adam Zagorin/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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Finally, a concept car with integrity. 


The Concept. Structural integrity. Make a car’s body unit 


stronger... resistant to flex and noise... and you build a better automobile. 


The Car. To make it happen, the all-new 1995 Riviera was 
given an all-new body structure. A body unit so rigid that it achieves 
a new world standard for structural integrity — unsurpassed by any 
other luxury coupe. A body unit so strong that it acts as a security 
cage around its occupants. What a concept. 

To learn more, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 


} Riviera is a re 


1995 GM Corp. All rights reserved 
era is gistered trademark of GM Corp 


Buckle up, America! 


Riviera by Buick 








@ INTELLIGENCE 


The Soldier Spies 


Little-known and barely supervised, the Pentagon’s 
secret agents are being retooled, care of the CIA 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 


grams run by the various services into one 
| system so as to eliminate waste and overlap. 
Indeed, a huge amount of money is already 
being poured into military intelligence. 
While the cI gets most of the at- 
tention, the large majority of the 
country’s $28 billion-a-year in- 
telligence budget is consumed 
by the Defense Department 
and its expensive spy satel- 
lites. (The Pentagon also has 
13,000 intelligence analysts, 
in contrast to the c1a’s 1,500.) 
In the early 1980s, Pentagon 
investigators discovered that Army 


T WAS THE SUMMER OF 1989, AND PLANS 

were in the works for the U.S. military 

invasion of Panama. But the problem 

was that the C1 and its agents were not 
in place to watch dictator Manuel Noriega. 
There was, however, a spy the U.S. could 
turn to—in this case a young man, the son 
of European immigrants, who passed 
himself off as an international merchant 
willing to do business with the pariah re- 
gime. Noriega had him over for dinner and 
intimate talks. (The spy had ingratiated 
himself by presenting the general with a 
bust of his hero, Napoleon Bonaparte.) As 
proficient as he was, the American agent 
did not work for the cia. He was a U.S. 
Army sergeant posted to a top-secret mili- 
tary unit. “They are the agents no one talks 
about,” says a senior Pentagon officer. Now 
TIME takes an exclusive look at these little- 
known and, until now, barely super- 
vised secret agents of the Pentagon. 

In the past six years, the military 
has deployed its clandestine units of 
spies in Panama, the Persian Gulf 
and Somalia, among other places. 
The Army, Navy and Air Force op- 
eratives, who number nearly 1,000 
(compared with the c1a’s 5,000), will 
be centralized by October under 
the existing Defense Intelligence 
Agency, an outfit that for the most 
part analyzes the data collected by 
the cra, the Pentagon’s satellites and 
defense attachés at U.S. embassies. 
Centralized discipline is designed to 
correct past problems of rogue agen- 
try and wasteful spending. 

The new division of the p1A will 
be given a bland name: the Defense 
Humint Service (humint is spy jar- 
gon for human intelligence—that is, 
information collected by agents on 
the ground). The CIA will oversee the 
intelligence targets of this new 
branch of agents. “They'll send a lot 
of guys out who just look like military 
men in suits,” sniffed one veteran CIA 
officer. Still, the military's spy op- 
erations have delivered crucial intel- 
ligence to the Pentagon in the past. 


intelligence units, operating outside the 
normal chain of command and under loose 
financial controls, had rented lavish hotel 
rooms for operatives and bought first-class 
airline tickets and, in one case, a hot-air 
balloon and Rolls-Royce for surveillance 
reasons. An audit of one military-intelli- 


DIA Officials refused to be inter- : ‘ - 





viewed on the new service. The Pen- S 
tagon, however, has admitted that it 
is “retooling” the separate spy pro- 
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ROUTING NORIEGA: U.S. soldiers in Panama; Pentagon 
spies tracked the dictator before the 1989 intervention 


gence program in the early 1990s found it 
had spent $25 million for recruitment pur- 
poses and had enrolled only one new for- 
eign agent. When Air Force General C. 
Norman Wood was the U.S. European 
Command’s top intelligence officer in 
1988, he said, “I never was really sure what 
these units were doing in my theater.” But 
the units’ information has often been vital 
to successful operations. Before U.S. forces 
landed in Haiti last year, naval intelligence 
officers interviewed merchant-ship cap- 
tains who had recently steamed into the har- 
bor at Port-au-Prince. That intelligence let 
the U.S. know the Navy’s heavy ships, 
packed with military vehicles for 
the occupiers, would not get 
stuck in the mud just short of 
the dock. In the mid-’80s, 
Army intelligence officers un- 
covered an extra North Korean 
division that spy satellites had 
missed, as well as an agreement 
Iraq had made with China to 
build a secret nuclear reactor. In 1993 
military spies helped capture a lieutenant 
of Somali warlord Mohammed Farrah Ai- 
did. Last December pia officers working 
through private brokers bought parts of a 
Russian SA-10 air-defense missile system 
from Belarus, a former Soviet republic. The 
system is being dissected to see how U.S. 
Air Force planes can evade radar. 
The Pentagon is no more im- 
; mune to intelligence failures than 
the cra. In 1989 pia officers thought 
% they had pinpointed Noriega and 
= Colombian drug kingpin Pablo Esco- 
> bar Gaviria at an island hacienda off 
« Panama’s Pacific Coast. When Delta 
Force commandos were dispatched 
to scout the site, they found only a 
cinder-block shack with squealing 
pigs in the backyard. 
But commanders often find CIA 
intelligence of marginal use on the 
battlefield. For example, when Gen- 
eral Norman Schwarzkopf landed in 
Saudi Arabia just before the Gulf 
War, the cia station chief in Riyadh 
assembled an elaborate briefing on 
Saddam Hussein and politics in Iraq. 
The first thing Schwarzkopf wanted 
to know, however, was whether his 
tanks could travel on the sand west of 
Kuwait or would a more feasible 
route have to be mapped out. 
Generals prefer to have their 
own soldiers as spies. The c1A, they 
argue, too often depends on paid 
informants. In such cases “you're 
dealing with a traitor,” says Dave 
McKnight, a former intelligence of- 
ficer for the U.S. Special Operations 
Command. “When you replace him 
with an American soldier, you have a 
patriot watching the target.” ® 
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TAKEOFF: Holland's bomber minutes into its preparation for an upcoming air show 





By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





T ABOUT 2 P.M. ON JUNE 24, 1994, A 
B-52 bomber took off from 
Fairchild Air Force Base in Wash- 
ington State to practice air-show 
maneuvers. Barely 15 minutes lat- 
er, while attempting to circle the 
runway’s control tower in a steep turn, it 
crashed at 170 m.p.h., narrowly missing 
nuclear weapons bunkers and a crowded 
airmen’s school. No one had wanted to fly 
with the pilot—Lieut. Colonel Arthur Hol- 
land, a 24-year veteran about to retire. In- 
deed, two of the three other officers killed 
with Holland were there because their 
subordinates feared flying with him. 
Holland had a reputation as a “hot 
stick.” He once climbed so steeply that fuel 
flowed out of the vent holes on top of the 
B-52’s wing tanks. His hard flying in one air 
show popped 500 rivets during a prohibit- 
ed climb, and he put his B-52 into a “death 
spiral” over one of his daughter’s high 
school softball games. One copilot com- 
plained he had to wrestle control from Hol- 
land, who cleared a ridgeline by three feet 


during a run three months before his final | 


flight. Most ominously, junior crewmem- 
bers said Holland had often talked about 
“rolling” a B-52 in flight—something that 
has never been done. Yet Holland’s superi- 
ors put him in charge of evaluating all B-52 
pilots at the base. And while 13 comman- 
ders allowed him to keep flying, only one— 
on assignment for barely a year and never 
warned by his predecessors of Holland’s 
reputation—was court-martialed over the 
crash. (He pleaded guilty last week.) 
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AWRY: The B-52 exceeded authorized maneuvers 


Way, Way Off in the 


Aconfidential report details the Air Force's controversial 


The Holland case is only one in a cat- 
alog of little-known but horrific disasters 
detailed in a confidential report by Alan 
Diehl, the Air Force’s former top civilian 
safety official. The litany—obtained by 
TiME last week—includes 30 cases of 
mangled military probes and cover-ups 
by “incompetents, charlatans and syco- 
phants.” Diehl charges that Air Force 
crash probes are routinely sabotaged by 
officers seeking to please superiors, hide 
culpability and avoid embarrassment. Ac- 
cidents like Holland’s, says Diehl, “sug- 
gest the all too familiar pattern of ig- 
noring dangerous behavior of certain in- 
dividuals, especially when they are well 
liked, regarded as good flyers or hold high 
rank.” His report to Defense Secretary 
William Perry, Air Force Secretary Sheila 
Widnall and the congressional armed ser- 
vices panels makes clear that the problem 
is widespread. “These cases,” he told 
them, “are just the tip of the iceberg.” 

The Diehl report says that “the 
U.S.A.F. major-mishap rate has increased 
by over 30% while the Navy and Army 
rates have decreased by 40% and 50%” 
over the past three years, not counting the 
five accidents that have killed 16 since 


April 17, including one last Friday. And 
there are potential civilian consequences. 
Last fall, Diehl reports, a pair of B-52s 
“narrowly missed colliding” with an airlin- 
er, an incident apparently “hushed up.” 
Diehl writes, “This business, which has al- 
ways been dangerous, has become unnec- 
essarily deadly.” 
Danny Piper, a retired Air Force 
colonel, once believed the Air Force could 
fairly investigate its own wreckage. He's 
| changed his mind, he says, “the hard way.” 

On April 14, 1994, his daughter, Lieut. Lau- 
ra Piper, 25, was one of 26 people killed 
when Air Force F-15s shot down two Army 
helicopters over Iraq. Four senior officers, 
including two generals, have declined to 
testify at hearings, citing the right against 
self-incrimination. The court-martial of 
Awacs Captain Jim Wang, the only officer 
facing trial in the shootdown, is scheduled 
for next week. The tragedy, says Diehl, is 
a “reflection of much larger, systemic 
problems with the U.S.A.F. safety pro- 
gram.” Piper and his wife Joan were upset 
to learn last week that one of the 
| F-15 pilots is again flying Air Force jets and 
| that the service has barred Diehl from tes- 





| tifying at Wang’s court-martial. 
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and, after aborting a landing, lost altitude 


Diehl has many tales. Last year a 
C-130 cargo plane collided with an F-16 
fighter jet over Pope Air Force Base in 
North Carolina, killing 24 people. The 
so-called composite-wing policy that 
grouped perhaps incompatible planes at 
the same base was not evaluated by 
investigators. It was the idea of General 
Merrill McPeak, the service's top officer 
before he retired last fall. “Other investi- 
gators felt this issue was at the crux of 
the accident, but dared not bring it up 
again,” Diehl writes. Instead an air-traffic 
controller was blamed. The pilots in- 
volved have resumed flying. “It is unfor- 
tunate,” Diehl says, “when an investiga- 
tion focuses on the errors made by an 
inadequately trained enlisted man, while 
ignoring other problems 
which were created by 
senior leaders.” 

During the Gulf War 
buildup, an F-15 fighter 
feigned an attack on an 
F-111 warplane “without 
warning them,” Diehl says. 
“The inexperienced mis- 
hap pilot, apparently think- 
ing they were under actual 





WHISTLE-BLOWER: Alan Diehl in 
New Mexico last week 





DISASTER: The plane narrowly missed a nuclear arms bunker and an airmen’s school 


Wild Blue Yonder 


/record in flight safety and accident investigation 


attack, crashed while taking evasive action.” 
The crash was listed as a “combat loss.” 

In 1981] a KC-135 missile-tracking plane 
crashed after crewmen’s wives climbed into 
both pilots’ seats, They were encouraged by 
the Air Force to accompany their husbands 
on “spousal-orientation flights.” “The wives 
were being allowed to sit in both pilots’ seats, 
and one apparently maneuvered the con- 
trols, sending the aircraft out of control,” 
Diehl says. From an altitude of 29,000 feet, 
the plane spiraled at 400 miles an hour for 
about 90 seconds before it hit a barley field. 
The last voice heard via radio was a woman's. 
“The [investigation] board decided they 
would report that one pilot seat was occupied 
by a spouse, but they would conceal the fact 
that the second pilot was also not at the con- 
, trols during this mishap.” 
The Air Force isn’t the 
= only service with embar- 
> rassing accidents, Diehl 
= notes. During a 1989 
8 flight by two Navy F-14s, 
? the two crewmen aboard 
a Tomcat “removed their 
flight suits, helmets and 
oxygen masks in an appar- 
ent attempt to ‘moon’ the 
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crew of the other aircraft. Unfortunately, 
this ‘college-boy’ prank proved fatal when 
they passed out” and plummeted into the 
Arizona desert. 

Others back up Diehl’s contentions. 
Says John Nance, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing aviation-safety experts: “There’s a ma- 
jor, cancerous problem in the Air Force 
that has to be changed.” In the wake of the 
Gulf War, the Air Force general in charge 
of safety warned that “we are headed for 
disaster” because of the corroding integri- 
ty of Air Force crash investigations. “The 
investigative process,” Brigadier General 
Joel Hall declared in a retirement letter to 
the Air Force’s top officer, “has been politi- 
cized to the point of dysfunction.” Some 
Air Force officials say Diehl was eased out 
as senior civilian at the Air Force Safety 
Agency in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
into a nearby Air Force testing job last Oc- 
tober because of his views. 

Though the Pentagon inspector gener- 
al is investigating Diehl’s charges, the Air 
Force said Friday the current system “has 
served the Air Force well for many years.” 
Nonetheless, there is a growing call for an 
independent Pentagon agency to investi- 
gate accidents. Safety expert Nance advo- 
cates a full-time professional staff dedicat- 
ed to that mission. Pilots would play a key 
advisory role, as they do in probes of civil- 
ian airliner accidents. “The demonstrated 
reality is that we can’t be trusted to investi- 
gate ourselves,” says Nance. “Every acci- 
dent in which people are hurt or killed is a 
lesson for which we pay in blood. The cur- 
rent system prevents these lessons being 
taught to future flyers.” e 
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Too Good to Be True 


Big-time philanthropic investors were suckered 
when they put faith, hope in John Bennett's charity 


By STEVE WULF 


HILANTHROPIST LAURANCE S, ROCK- 
efeller believed in John G. Bennett 
Jr. So did singer Pat Boone, Phila- 
delphia Mayor Edward Rendell and 
former Treasury Secretary William E. Si- 
mon, as well as an array of institutions rang- 
ing from the University of Pennsylvania to 
the Nature Conservancy to the National 
Museum of American Jewish History. 
Albert Meyer, an accounting professor 
at Spring Arbor College in Michigan, did not 
believe in Bennett, however, and therein lies 
the tale of how an elaborate Ponzi scheme 
came unraveled, leaving Philadelphia, Wall 
Street and the cozy world of nonprofit orga- 
nizations reeling in embarrassment. 
Bennett, 57, is chief executive officer of 
the Foundation for New Era Philanthropy, 
a charity based in Radnor, Pennsylvania, 
which he began in 1989. A former drug- 
program administrator who advised non- 
profits on management and fund-raising 
techniques, Bennett became a popular and 
influential figure in Philadelphia's philan- 
thropic and cultural circles, thanks in part 
to the prayer breakfasts he often held. New 
Era soon became the answer to a lot of 
prayers: Bennett promised the organizations 
and individuals he approached a 100% re- 
turn on their contributions within six 
months, thanks to anonymous donors who 
would match their gifts. New Era would 
keep only the interest earned during the 
earch. It sounded too good to be true, espe- 
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cially since the mysterious benefactors were 
known only to Bennett. But when he deliv- 
ered on his early promises, the news spread 
and investments in New Era increased ex- 
ponentially; last year it rivaled the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in its largesse (total: $100 
million). Cathryn Coate, executive director 
of the Greater Philadelphia Cultural Al- 
liance, says, “The word on the street was that 
Bennett was a super credible man, impecca- 
ble. You'd hear things like, ‘Oh, I've known 
Bennett for 15 years.’ It’s not like a bunch of 
quick-fix guys duped a bunch of bozos.” 
Bennett was only doing what Charles 
Ponzi did in Boston back in 1919, paying 
back one wave of investors with money 
he received from ensuing 
waves. Like Ponzi, Bennett 
was something of a civic 
hero for a while, and like 
Ponzi, he was careful not 


Among 











SNOOKERED 


the rich and prominent 
caught in the scheme: 





DOUBLE PLAY: By promising donors a 100% 


| return, Bennett kept New Era’s coffers filled 


New Era’s return. He didn’t like what he 
saw, so Meyer took his concerns to college 
administrators. “I was told it’s tough raising 
funds, and they didn’t need my meddling.” 

At that point, Meyer called Bennett di- 
rectly. “He seemed bewildered and flus- 
tered,” says Meyer. “He wasn’t a smooth 
talker. There was an ‘aw, shucks’ atmos- 
phere to it all. At the end of our conversation, 
when I put down the phone, I actually liked 
the guy.” But when New Era tried to pres- 
sure the college into silencing Meyer, the 
professor sent letters detailing his suspi- 
cions to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the irs, the U.S. Attorney General's 
office and finally the Wall Street Journal. 

The sec alerted Prudential Securities, 
which held some $73 million in its New Era 
account, that there might be problems at 
the foundation. When Prudential examined 
the account, it came across one troubling as- 
pect: those funds were used as collateral for 
a $52 million loan. After New Era’s lawyers 
balked at providing foundation records, Pru- 
dential called in the loan, and the dominoes 
began to fall. Last week New Era filed for 
bankruptcy protection, the state attorney 
general accused Bennett of fraud, and the 
sec charged that he diverted $4.2 million 
into two firms he controlled personally. In 
a letter sent last Friday to his contributors, 
Bennett wrote, “Those of you who know us, 
know we would never have done anything 
other than enable you to grow and flourish... 
My sole desire is to do everything possible to 
see that the obligations we have to you are 
fulfilled.” But according to the Wall Street 
Journal, he admitted to his staff on May 13 
that the mystery donors never existed. 

Listed among New Era’s creditors were 
Rockefeller ($11.4 million), Simon ($6.5 mil- 
lion) and Boone, although the largest indi- 
vidual loser was the Rev. Glenn Blossom of 
Dresher, Pennsylvania ($27.5 million), who 
was using the funds to establish a seminary. 
All in all, New Era claimed 
$551 million in liabilities 
against just $80 million in 
assets. 


Bennett’s secret was 


to draw attention to himself Laurance S. Rockefeller that he was able to marry 
with a flamboyant life-style. PHILANTHROPIST two powerful but seemingly 

Meyer, a 44-year-old William E. Simon contradictory human_ in- 
South African who taught FORMER TREASURY SECRETARY stincts: greed and charity. 


at one of the Christian col- 
leges that gave funds to 
Bennett, became skeptical 
after reading a letter out- 
lining the matching fund- 
raising offer. He discovered 
New Era was not actually 
registered as a foundation. 
Then he wrote to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service office 
in Philadelphia, requesting 





Those who threw in with 
New Era were so anxious 
to give, and to get, that they 
overlooked the obvious. But 
then greed and charity have 
met before. Charles Ponzi’s 
biggest extravagance was a 
$100,000 donation he made 
to an orphanage.—Reported 
by Mubarak Dahir/Philadelphia 
and John Moody/New York 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carison 


Sex Scandals Wilt like Flowers 


ENNIFER FLOWERS IS SUCKING SO HARD ON THE 
straw in her bottle of spring water that it’s turned 
orange with thick, sticky lipstick. She's sitting behind 
a table stacked high with her book, Passion & Betray- 
al, along with a shiny new pen, perfect nails, heavy-duty make- 
up—and almost no takers among the lunchtime crowd jam- 
ming the Market Place East mall in downtown Philadelphia last 
Monday. For the half a dozen or so people who buy the book, 
she signs “Best Wishes,” 
with her initial in the shape 
of a treble clef on a sheet of 
music. Frustrated, a little 
ticked off, she gets up, 
paces, fidgets with her hair 
and decides to leave early, 
sniffing, “There's usually a 
long line; I don’t know 
what's happening here.” 
What's happening may 
mean there are no second 
acts for sexual scandals in 
America—which holds out 
some hope for Senator Bob 
Packwood, whose ethics 
case for sexual misconduct 
entered Phase 2 last week. 
(The first phase ended with 
his unsuccessful televised . 
plea from the well of the , 
Senate to keep his diary se- a7 
cret.) When Gennifer Flow- ee = 


ers first dished the sexual ew TAKERS: Does Flowers’ book flop bode well for Packwood? 


dirt during the 1992 cam- 

paign, talk shows tripped over one another to have her on, and 
CNN covered her press conference live with all the solemnity of a 
Gulf War update. Then, hordes of reporters were panting for the 
full skinny; now she can't give it away. Her original tale com- 
manded big money from a tabloid, and Penthouse paid well for 
Gennifer unclothed. But she waited a bit too long to hawk her 
memoir; mainstream publishers passed on her book proposal, 
and she was relegated to a small California publisher, Emery Dal- 
ton Books. And despite a 19-city promotional tour and wide dis- 
tribution, the 100,000-copy first printing is headed for the $4.98 
table. As of Friday, her book had not even broken into the top 100 
titles at Barnes & Noble. 

Content may have something to do with Passion’s lacklus- 
ter performance: the details Flowers has hung on her lurid tale 
are not very convincing. She offers a picture of her bed as proof 
that Clinton slept there, and a picture of a black teddy as evi- 
dence that he both purchased the undergarment and then re- 
moved it. The actual sex is so clichéd and vulgar that a high 
school sophomore would be turned off, and the juicy parts can 
be read standing up at the store: intimate organs have names 
like Willard and Precious (p. 71); the act involved, at times, mas- 
cara, blusher, blindfolds and honey (pp. 71-75). Hillary was vast- 
ly inferior to Flowers in every department, especially sex (p. 42). 

In the old days, the press covered up the sexual misconduct 








of Presidents and Senators because the public was thought to be 
insufficiently sophisticated to process it. But in fact voters seem 
quite capable of analyzing human frailties. After the initial wave 
of prurient interest in the Flowers revelations died down and 
Clinton made his contrite nondenial on 60 Minutes, a large seg- 
ment of the public integrated this information into the picture they 
had of the candidate and decided to vote for him anyway. By con- 
trast, Packwood pursued the Clarence Thomas strategy: deny 
, everything and attack the 
* credibility of your accuser. 
= Worse, he may have tried to 
= cover up evidence. Voters 
=, ended up feeling betrayed. 

For more than two 
years now, Packwood has 
= been in the stocks with a 
2 scarlet H on his pinstripe 
$ suit—the appropriate sub- 
= ject of ridicule—and the 
question now is how 
harshly he should be pun- 
ished. No one should re- 
sort to the old saw that he’s 
suffered enough because 
he’s suffered some, but 
there should be an effort 
to reconcile the two Pack- 
woods: the lout—who pur- 
portedly pounced on un- 
suspecting women, sticking 
his tongue in one’s mouth, 
running his hands up the 
legs of another, 18 repre- 
hensible acts over 21 years—with the Senator who was a lonely 
champion of women’s rights, and who is proving himself to be a 
voice of honesty and probity among the budget slashers in his 
own party, Is it soft on harassers to look for an appropriate pun- 
ishment for the bad Packwood that would keep the good Pack- 
wood from being replaced? 

It’s a hard question to ask and keep one’s head up in the sis- 
terhood, much less answer. Packwood’s alleged victims have 
nothing in common with Flowers; they were blameless recipi- 
ents of unwanted sexual advances, and while they may not be 
permanently damaged—for he was more pathetic than coer- 
cive—he must be held accountable for his alleged acts. Flow- 
ers, by contrast, was complicit in the very behavior she hoped 
would ruin candidate Clinton, and she timed her disclosure for 
maximum damage, plumbed it for maximum career advantage 
and then tried to cash in with a book. 

Unfortunately for her, the public has made up its mind and 
moved on. And there's some evidence that Packwood’s con- 
stituents have done that as well. Recent polls in Oregon show that 
more people now think he should keep his job than give it up. 
He might have been better off admitting his sins at the outset 
and taking his chances with the voters; for in the klieg-light 
process of public hearings, Packwood’s Senate colleagues may be 
tempted to chop off his head to save their own. i 
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A NEW COMPANY THAT 


DREAMS OF THE DAY IT WILL 


GO OUT OF BUSINESS. 


The newly founded Family Protection 
Network is focused on one, somewhat 
radical business objective: lowering 
demand. The first service we're offering 
is the most innovative plan ever designed 
to deal with child abduction. No company 
has ever attacked this 
problem with such intelli- 
gence and power. We have 
over one thousand licensed, 
independent investigators, 
many of whom previously 
worked with the FBI, CIA 


and the police. We’re able to 


act on a case within a matter-of minutes, 


immediately transmitting a missing child’s 


photograph and other data to the police, 


media, and various missing children’s 
groups. This new service just started on 


April 11. In addition, the Family Protection 


THE FAMILY PROTECTION NETWORK™ 











Network will offer other services that truly 
help families live more secure lives. So 
why dedicate so much time and energy 
toward the good of our society? Because 
someone has to. And because we have what 
it takes to make a difference. We're a sub- 
~“ 
a corporation with near- 
ly a half-billion dollars 
in assets and 25 vears 
of experience in securing 
data for consumers. So 
simply put, we’re not 
just some small fly-by- 
night company that will be gone in a 
flash. Unfortunately. For more informa- 
tion on how to enroll your child, call 
1-800-555-6089 or write to The Family 
Protection Network, Inc., 10475 Fortune 


Parkway, Jacksonville, Florida 32256. 


sidiary of Ideon Group, Inc., 
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DON'T JUST HIT THE ROAD, PUNCH ITS LIGHTS OUT. 


It packs a walloping 140-horsepower engine’ An amazing suspension that enables it to slalom as fast as a Ferrari** Room 





a 
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for four long-legged adults. And a trunk that's big enough to make your luggage feel lonely. Introducing the new 

Nissan’ 200SX” We call it “the sports car for today’s world” But to the road, it's more like a knuckle sandwich. Dial 
; yaa 

1-800-848-0919 for details. The new Nissan 200SX. Starting at $12,000: It time to expect more froma car CEE 
~~ 
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CARILLO: Allegedly the 
most powerful drug lord 
in Mexico 


JUAN GARCIA ABREGO: 
implicated in the murder 
of a prominent politician 


DRUGS 





By KEVIN FEDARKO 


AST NOVEMBER A U.S. CUSTOMS IN- 

spector in El Paso, Texas, had a 

funny feeling about a Honda Ac- 

cord that was attempting to cross 

from Mexico into the U.S. He mo- 

tioned the car over to take a closer 
look, and the driver leaped out and dis- 
appeared down the street. When the El 
Paso police opened the trunk, they dis 
covered three bodies: those of José 
Munoz Rubalcava, a retired Mexican po- 
lice official, and his two sons, Alberto, 24 
and César, 21 someone had stabbed all 
three men in the back, trussed them with 
rope and added a macabre finishing 
‘{He] had 
yellow cord tied around the mouth with a 
bow,” says Travis Kuykendall, the agent in 
charge of El Paso’s Drug Enforcement 
Administration office. “It looked like they 


touch to the father’s corpse 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT: The Arrellano Félix brothers, alleged heads of the Tijuana 
cartel and suspects in the accidental killing of a Catholic bishop 





BAD NEIGHBORS 


Mexican traffickers are working for Cali, corrupting their nation 
and smuggling 70% of the cocaine that comes into the U.S. 


were wrapped up for somebody, like a 
present, 

The murders remain unsolved. But 
Kuykendall, who has served more than 30 
years and is considered the dean of the 
“border rats,” as Texas DEA agents call 
themselves, thinks he knows who sent the 
present—Amado Carillo Fuentes. As the 
purported head of the Chihuahua drug 
cartel, Carillo is reputed to have littered 
the streets of Juarez with the bodies of in- 
formants each time one of his drug ship 
ments is seized by U.S. agents. Although 
DEA Officials are not exactly sure where 
Carillo lives (somewhere in Chihuahua 
they think), when he was born (perhaps 
1955), or what he looks like (they have only 
one ph stograph) they do know that he is 
the smoothest, smartest and most powerful 
of Mexico's drug lords. He is allegedly the 
leading figure of the “Mexican federation, 
a loose amalgam of families that has turned 
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Mexico’s drug trade into one that rivals 
Colombia’s in its pervasiveness and the 
danger it poses to the U.S. 

Nearly 70% of the cocaine that reaches 
the U.S. each year passes through Mexico. 
In addition, Mexicans have begun to dis- 
tribute and sell the drug on the streets of 
American cities. Meanwhile, cocaine has 
pushed corruption, violence and criminal- 
ity in Mexico to a new level. Such facts raise 
embarrassing questions for the Clinton Ad 
ministration, which fought so hard for 
NAFTA and has bailed out Mexico by issuing 
loan guarantees that will cost the U.S 
$20 billion if Mexico defaults. “Mexico is not 
astable country right now,” says Indiana Re- 
publican Congressman Dan Burton, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Western 
Hemisphere Subcommittee. “It’s almost, al- 
though not quite, a narco-democracy. 

Mexico has five identifiable cartels, and 
U.S. officials say that a power shift seems to 


be taking place in their ranks. The Garcia 
Abrego family, the purported leaders of the 
once dominant Gulf cartel that controls 
drug trade along Mexico's east coast, have 
recently received arrest warrants from the 
Mexican Attorney General's office for an 
alleged—but as yet unproved—connection 
to the murder 
Massieu, the deputy attorney general of the 
country’s ruling political party. The heads of 
the Tijuana cartel, the Arrellano Félix 
brothers, have also come under pressur 


of José Francisco Ruiz 


their suspected role in accidentally 

ning down a bishop in Guadalajara. (The 
real target of the shooting is thought to have 
been Joaquin Guzman, another suspected 
drug lord, whose power base is in Sonora.) 
With the Garcia Abregos and the Arrellano 
Félixes lying low, the field has been left 


open to the low-key, efficient Carillo 


Carillo acts as a liaison between M 
can drug traffickers and the Cali carte 


Colombia, which in recent years has come 
to dominate the cocaine trade worldwide. 
Following a U.S. clampdown in the 1980s 
on their shipping routes through Panama 
and the Caribbean, the Cali bosses began 
contracting their transportation to Mexi- 
can contrabandista families, bootleggers 
who for generations have specialized in 
running heroin, blue 
jeans—into the U.S. In the system that 
eventually evolved, the Colombians flew 
planeloads of cocaine from Colombia into 
Mexico, then paid the Mexicans to move 
the goods across the border 
Carillo’s cool competence 
the Cali traffickers. The Cali dons “don't 
want to deal with some jerk that’s running 
around shooting eve 


a yods—w hiskey, 


appeals to 


Tt dy ¥ Says a veteran 
DEA agent specializing in the cartel. The 
Colombian bosses allegedly employ Carillo 
as a kind of nuncio for communicating in- 
formation to the Mexican federation, keep- 
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TIED WITH A BOW: EI Paso police inspect the 
bodies of Rubalcava and his two sons 

ing peace among rival Mafias along the 
border and subcontracting Cali business to 
them. “He has the ability to form alliances 

says one U.S. analyst. “He’s been the paci 
fier. If you're going to have power, you have 
to be able to make alliances.” 

Carillo and his colleagues may be part 
ners with the Colombians, but when it 
comes to smuggling, the two groups oper- 
ate in distinctly different styles. While the 
Colombians have used elaborate devices 
high-tech 
communication decoders and even sub- 
the Mexicans prefer 
stuffing the drugs into the 
trunks of cars, then relying on a combina- 


such as custom-made yachts 


marines a cruder 
methodology 


tion of speed, scattershot runs and sheer 
bravado. Sometimes they blitz the border 
posts, sending eight or 10 ve 
at a time, betting that U.S. 


icles through 
Justoms will 


4] 














search at most one vehicle in the convoy. A 
group in El Paso has even taken to hiring 
“port runners’”—young drivers who are in- 
structed to floor the accelerator and take 
off into El Paso if agents try to stop them for 
inspection. 

Colombian cocaine shipped via Mexi- 
co is typically put back into Colombian 
hands on the other side of the border, and 
the Mexicans’ effectiveness as a delivery 
service has won them plenty of business. 
But the real profits only started rolling in 
during the past year, when, U.S. agents 
have discovered, the Cali cartel began pay- 
ing the Mexican families partly in cocaine 
and granted them territory in the U.S. 
where they could distribute and sell drugs 
themselves. That’s a business with much 





BAD DAY FOR A CONTRABANDISTA: Here inspectors have uncovered a cache of cocaine, but 


ence is offered by Eduardo Valle, a former 
assistant to the Attorney General who re- 
signed in frustration last spring and now 
lives in self-imposed exile in Alexandria, 
Virginia. Valle says many of the country’s 
federal police commissioners and assistant 
attorneys general receive payoffs from 
drug lords. “It’s a frigging disaster of enor- 
mous proportions,” says a senior DEA agent, 
commenting on the burgeoning culture of 
corruption. “The rot is nothing like we've 
ever seen before.” 

That is a powerful statement, given the 
maligned reputations of previous Mexican 
administrations, including that of former 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari, whose 
Education Minister and one of whose At- 
torneys General were implicated, but nev- 





they are able to stop only a tiny fraction of the drugs smugglers try to bring across the border 


higher profit margins. DEA and FBI agents 
say they are stymied by the ability of the 
Mexican operatives in San Diego and Los 
Angeles to fade into invisibility among 
these cities’ vast populations of illegal 
Mexican immigrants. Colombian drug 
dealers may own cars and property and 
even have bank accounts, but the Mexican 
operatives leave no financial trail, and 
they drive cars whose license plates are 
registered to someone three owners earli- 
er. “There is simply a lot we don’t know 
about how they're operating,” confesses 
one agent. 

The Mexicans’ growing success at both 
transportation and distribution has given 
them immense reserves of cash, which 
they are using to penetrate into the heart of 
the institutions that run the country. Testi- 
mony to the drug barons’ pervasive influ- 
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er charged, in the scandal surrounding the 
kidnapping, torture and murder of U.S. 
DEA special agent Kiki Camarena in 1985. 
Other Mexican government officials ac- 
cused of complicity with drug organiza- 
tions include a former special prosecutor 
against drugs, two former police comman- 
ders, a former Interior Minister, a former 
Defense Minister, the son of the former 
Governor of the state of Jalisco and the 
brother-in-law of former President Luis 
Echeverria. 

An incident that occurred last August 
and was described in intelligence reports 
typifies Mexican corruption. U.S. officials 
alerted Mexican government authorities 
that a Caravelle cargo jet packed with 8.5 
tons of cocaine was heading into Zacatécas, 
in north-central Mexico, from Colombia. 
“By the time the local police got through 
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with it, there were only 2.5 tons left,” says a 
U.S. State Department official. Days later, 
packages of cocaine with the same mark- 
ings as those in the Caravelle turned up in 
seizures at the U.S. border. 

Corruption in politics, the police and 
the judiciary has been common in Mexico 
for decades, but the cartels’ influence is 
spreading to the country’s economy as 
well. Drug barons have built up a financial 
empire using the country’s booming tour- 
ism industry as a kind of giant dry-cleaning 
service for narcotics profits. Traffickers and 
the politicians who protect them launder 
billions of dollars every year by investing 
vast sums in beach resorts, financial mar- 
kets, shopping centers and other enterpris- 
es, such as Punta Diamante, a resort in the 
state of Guerrero that many investigators 
believe is financed with drug money. It is 
also widely assumed that drug traffickers 
who fiddled with Mexico's financial mar- 
kets were responsible for some of the capi- 
tal flight last year that hastened the col- 
lapse of the peso. By channeling huge sums 
into legitimate investments that are inte- 
gral to the nation’s economic health, the 
drug lords have woven themselves into the 
fabric of the country. 

The drug trade and its attendant cor- 
ruption have given U.S. opponents of 
NAFTA and the peso bailout a powerful con- 
cern to exploit. “When you have a govern- 
ment aiding and abetting cartels in the 
movement of drugs into the U.S.,.” charges 
Senate Banking chairman Alfonse D’Ama- 
to of New York, “it undercuts the con- 
tention that the Administration is responsi- 
ble.” The Clinton Administration counters 
that President Ernesto Zedillo is serious 
about fighting the cartels and that he needs 
all the help he can get. In an unprecedent- 
ed move, Zedillo chose a member of the 
opposition party as Attorney General. An- 
tonio Lozano has said publicly that clean- 
ing up corruption would involve removing 
75% of the current justice personnel. 
Zedillo’s determination has even im- 
pressed U.S. law-enforcement veterans. 
“We're a little surprised at how far the Mex- 
ican government has gone and is going,” 
says a top FBI official. “We've had rhetoric 
before. Now we're seeing some real, con- 
crete efforts.” 

However concrete the efforts, they are 
worrisomely late. Five years ago, the Mex- 
ican drug cartels might have been con- 
tained as the relatively small and unsophis- 
ticated smuggling operations they then 
were. The reality is different today. Richer 
and more violent than ever, the Mexican 
traffickers have become a junior version of 
the Cali cartel. Now they have the money, 
they have the ruthlessness, and they have 
the momentum. —Reported by Laura Lopez/ 
Mexico City, J.F.0. McAllister and Elaine Shan- 
non/Washington 
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Under Arrest—Finally 


Two months after the incident, police seize the 
alleged mastermind of the subway gas attack 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND TOKYO 
HEN THEY FINALLY FOUND SHOKO 
Asahara, the leader of the Aum 
Shinrikyo cult, he was hiding in the 
dark, lying alone in a space not 

much bigger than a coffin. For four hours 

police had searched the unlighted interior 
of Satian No. 6 (satian is Sanskrit for 

“supreme truth”), a warehouse in an Aum 

compound near Mount Fuji. Then an in- 

vestigator tapped on a wall and found a hol- 
low spot. Police cut in with an electric saw 
and discovered a bearded man in a deep 
pink pajama suit lying in a compartment 
about 10 ft. long and 3 ft. high. With him 
were a cassette player, some medicine and 

a bag containing $106,000 in cash. Follow- 

ers had apparently sealed Asahara into the 

hiding place a day or so earlier when it be- 
came clear his arrest was imminent. 

“Are you Shoko Asahara?” asked the 
police. “Yes, I am,” Asahara replied. “What 
are you doing here?” they inquired. “I’ve 
been here for two days meditating and re- 
cuperating,” he said. When police started 
to climb in to remove him, he warned them 
off. “I'll come out myself. No one, not even 
my followers, is allowed to touch me.” 

The police hustled Asahara into a van 
while hundreds of photographers and re- 
porters looked on. The press had been 
camped out in front of the compound for 
hours. The van sped in a small convoy on 
the highway back to Tokyo with news heli- 
copters in pursuit. During the drive, offi- 


| cials informed Asahara that he was under 


arrest in connection with the murder of 12 
people killed in the sarin attack on the To- 
kyo subway on March 20, Asahara re- 
sponded, “Could a blind man like me pos- 
sibly do such a thing?” 

The arrest brought the first spell of re- 
lief from the fear that had gripped Japan for 
two months. The nation had been holding 
its breath, worried that another horror 
would occur before police built their case 
against Aum. On May 5 a cleaning woman 
in Tokyo’s sprawling Shinjuku station 
found a hydrogen-cyanide gas bomb be- 
fore it went off. The device had been 
placed near a ventilation duct that would 
have spread the gas quickly. It was potent 
enough to have killed 10,000 people. 

For two months police swept through 
the extensive offices, factories and business- 
es of Aum in search of evidence and arrested 
dozens of lower-ranking members on a vari- 
ety of minor charges. They discovered that 
Aum had as many as 30,000 members in Rus- 
sia, where the group bought chemical-weapons 
detection gear, and owned a ranch in Australia, 
where the sarin gas was tested on sheep. For 
fear of being seen to be treading on religious 
freedom, Japanese police were reluctant to 
question key Aum figures until they had 
clinching evidence of their guilt. However, 
after Hideo Murai, a top Aum science offi- 
cial, was murdered on April 23, possibly to si- 
lence him, authorities decided to take in oth- 
er key leaders linked to sarin production. 


GURU GONE: Asahara was discovered in a 
tiny hiding place and driven to Tokyo 
The big break came after the arrest on 
April 26 of Masami Tsuchiya, 30, a doc- 
toral student in organic chemistry who 


4} police said led the effort to make sarin. 
| Charged initially with the minor crime of 


helping other Aum members evade arrest, 
he was extensively questioned about the 
sarin attack. In consultation with a psy- 
chologist, police found they were able to 
break Tsuchiya quickly, despite his repu- 
tation as a hard-core Aum member. Shoko 
Egawa, an expert on the cult, offered an 
explanation: “The best-educated mem- 
bers were really prized by Asahara and 
did not go through the same indoctrina- 
tion that the others did. Once someone as 
honest and serious as Tsuchiya was out 
from under Asahara’s control, it was easy 
to get him to confess.” 

According to press reports based on 
police leaks, Tsuchiya admitted he had 
concocted sarin just before the subway 
attack. He added that while only 10 liters 
were used in the Tokyo attack, he had 
made “several tens of liters” of sarin in a 
secret laboratory behind Satian No. 7, the 
huge Aum-owned factory compound also 
near Mount Fuji that had been the object 
of police searches in March. He de- 
stroyed the rest of the sarin, he claims, to 
remove evidence. 

It was Dr. Ikuo Hayashi, 48, Aum’s 
chief medical official, who implicated Asa- 
hara. Hayashi, who was arrested for illegal- 
ly confining an Aum member at one of the 
rural compounds, reportedly confessed he 
was among the 10 Aum operatives who had 
placed sarin on the trains. The order, he 
said, came specifically from Asahara. The 
third big catch was Yoshihiro Inoue, 25, 
who is suspected of organizing the attack. 
Police caught him in western Tokyo last 
week and discovered bombmaking explo- 
sives in his car, and maps and timetables for 
the city’s subway system at his hideout. 

The Aum investigation is far from 
closed, and many questions remain unan- 
swered. Foremost is why Asahara alleged- 
ly ordered the attack. Police are also eager 
to know if Aum was behind last month’s 
attempted assassination of Tokyo police 
chief Takaji Kunimatsu and the disap- 
pearance in 1989 of a lawyer who was in- 
vestigating Aum, along with his wife and 
infant son. Asahara continues to insist he 
is innocent. Makoto Endo, a lawyer who 
has visited him in jail and who represents 
another arrested cult member, says Asa- 
hara is distraught because no attorney 
wants to take his case. When Endo re- 
fused because he didn’t feel Asahara was 
“150% innocent,” the man who claims to 
be a living Buddha asked, “What am I go- 
ing to do without a lawyer?” —With report- 
ing by Irene M. Kunii and Satsuki Oba/Tokyo 
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IN SEARCH OF 


THE DYING 





At the center of the Ebola outbreak in Zaire, relief 
workers discover the danger is far from over 


By NANCY GIBBS 





N THE DARKENED DOORWAY OF AN 
abandoned building, the medical team 
finds an empty coffin, waiting like car- 
rion. One by one, neighbors explain, 
the family that lived there died. First 
the daughter, 18, went to the Kikwit 2 
maternity hospital in late March for a cae- 
sarean section. When she got home her in- 
cision began to bleed. Then her organs be- 
gan to melt. The red-black sludge wiggled 
out of her eyes, her nose, her mouth. Soon 
her parents got sick. Her father, some vil- 
lagers believe, died of horror: he told his 
wife that if she died, he would die too on the 
next Friday. And he did, followed by anoth- 
er daughter, then two sons, and a nurse who 
had helped tend them. 

Two houses away, a new widow sits 
and watches the visitors making their way 
through town. Her husband, she quietly 
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admits, also helped take care of the sick 
family. Then he died. She buried his body, 
but the mattress where he lay sick is still in 
the house. Dr. David Heyman of the World 
Health Organization listens to her story, 
and his heart sinks. He knows as much 
about the lethal Ebola virus as anyone 
alive; he was part of the team that investi- 
gated the first recorded outbreak, also in 
Zaire, two decades ago. Now he is leading 
the international brigade that has come to 
the city of Kikwit to battle the new emer- 
gency. “The virus is still loose, and it’s 
spreading,” he says. “If the mattress is 
warm and damp, and people go in and 
sleep on it, we're going to be in trouble.” 
The villagers are terrified, and resigned. 
“It’s useless for us to do anything,” says a 
neighbor, Mbangu Fioti. “What can we do 
against this disease?” 

For a while last week it looked as 
though the outbreak might soon be brought 





under control. The plague police—medical 
teams dispatched by wHo in Geneva, the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(coc) in Atlanta and other public health 
groups—had set up an effective isolation 
ward at the main hospital in Kikwit, where 
the first case had been identified. Belgium's 
Doctors Without Borders (Médecins Sans 
Frontiéres, or MSF) rushed in loads of 
gloves, gowns, masks and other essential 
equipment to restore hygiene to filthy clin- 
ics. But when the strike forces, aided by 
local medical students, fanned out through 
the countryside around Kikwit, trying to fol- 
low the path of the fever, it became clear 
that the danger was far from past. 

The teams’ job was to figure out who 
might have been infected already and to 
warn people at risk. At first doctors 
thought the victims could all be traced 
back to a 36-year-old lab technician named 
Kimfumu, who died at Kikwit’s main hos- 


In Ward 3 at Kikwit's 
main hospital, workers trying to save the 
sick sometimes leave the dead lying on 
the floor; a funeral procession draws 
tears; the people who must handle the 
bodies are now shunned by neighbors 


pital last month. But once they discovered 
the case of the woman infected even earli- 
er at the Kikwit 2 maternity hospital, they 
realized the crisis was worse than they had 
imagined. “It’s a huge epidemic,” Heyman 
says of the previously unrecorded cases, 
“and it’s got nothing to do with the main 
hospital.” By week’s end wHo doctors had 
counted 97 Ebola deaths, and the toll 
seemed certain to rise much higher. The 
only good news was that the disease had 
not yet spread—as far as anyone could 
tell—to the 4 million people of Kinshasa, 
250 miles to the west. 

When the doctors descended on Kik- 
wit 2, the only hint of hygiene was a torn 
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garbage bag on the rusting operating table 
that clearly had not been changed for 
months. There were no lights, no running 
water; health workers collected rainwater 
from a cistern or went down to the river 
with buckets. Conditions were perfect for 
breeding a plague. 

And there is more bad news. Since 
Kimfumu perished a month ago, no one 
has dared enter the thatched-roof hut 
where he lived. Mute children and fright- 
ened neighbors stare at the stick fence and 
whisper, as medical students arrive to 
search for the dead man’s family and 
friends. Where is the cure, a man named 
Mola asks. A student explains that there is 
no cure; the only hope is prevention, stay- 
ing away from the sick, not touching the 
body. Mola frowns. “I don’t know what to 
say,” he says. His father has just died from 
the virus. “I am the one who helped him, I 
have already touched the body. And now 
you tell me I must avoid contact?” 

Mola confirms a grim fact about how 
the disease has spread. Though the Ebola 
virus is not easily transmitted—it is passed 
by contact with blood and body fluids— 
Zairian custom requires that preparation of 
a body for burial must include the handling 
of various organs. Health officials had 
hoped only family members were involved 
in the burial; from Mola and others they 
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a - 
A crowd gathers for a burial, and another makeshift wooden cross rises; the virus has killed at least 79 


learn that friends help as well, which 
means even more people are in peril than 
the doctors had realized. “We are telling 
people of the enormous risks involved 
in doing this, and offering a safe and 
respectful form of burial with the aid of the 
Red Cross,” says WHO spokesman Thomson 
Prentice. When the family insists on a tra- 
ditional burial, he adds, “we are trying to 
tell families how to do so at the lowest pos- 
sible risk. But it’s really a tough fight.” 


S$ DEDICATED AS THE RELIEF EFFORT 

has been, Heyman realizes that it is 

not enough. He consults with local 

officials and orders that the teams 

of students tracking down possible 
victims be doubled. He wants bicycles, so 
the teams can travel more quickly, and 
more gowns, more rubber gloves, more 
masks to help protect families of the sick 
and workers in local clinics. He continual- 
ly quizzes the students, to make sure they 
are asking the right questions and search- 
ing for the right clues. 

He knows how hard their job is; their 
own friends and families are shunning 
them. “Even the taxis will not take us,” 
says a pretty third-year student named 
Isabelle Lumbwe, 23. “Our friends say we 
should be quarantined.” But the students 
are undaunted. “This is going to be our 
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work,” she says. “What kind of soldier are 
you if you flee the battle?” 

The problem, the medical teams real- 
ize, is that since all the early cases were 
centered in hospitals, people are afraid to 
go to them. Officials try to spread the word 
that the main hospital, at least, is cleaner 
now, with better staff, supplies and 
hygiene. But whether out of fear or cus- 
tom, the sick prefer to go home to die. 

Relief workers are finding eight, nine 
people living under the same roof with a 
potential Ebola patient. So teams of local 
workers fan out through the towns with 
bullhorns, describing symptoms, advising 
people of the risks and preparing pamph- 
lets with pictures—designed for those who 
can't read—about how to care for the sick 
without catching the virus. The personnel 
are quickly engulfed by huge crowds of 
people desperate for information and reas- 
surance. 

Meanwhile, at the main hospital, a 
group of low, tin-roofed buildings painted 
sky blue in the center of town, Dr. Pierre 
Rollin, chief of the cpc’s pathogenesis sec- 
tion, has restored some semblance of order 
since patients and workers fled the cata- 
strophe. “When we arrived,” he says, “it 
was very bad. People were vomiting; there 
was diarrhea and blood all over the floors 
and walls. The dead were lying among the 





living.” Relatives who came to care for 
their loved ones walked in and out of isola- 
tion without protection. 

Fully suited up in gowns, goggles and 
masks, Rollin’s team went from bed to bed, 
picking up bodies off the floors. Workers 
then washed down the walls and floors and 
took the corpses to the morgue. The isola- 
tion ward was wrapped in a 6-ft. swath of 
gray plastic; at the entrance was a basin of 
disinfectant, so people would not carry the 
virus out on the soles of their shoes. A Bel- 
gian Jesuit missionary conducted last rites 
at a distance. 

The staff now tries to teach caution: 
relatives are given masks and gowns and 
told to wash their hands before taking the 
gloves off. Only one family member is 
allowed to visit. “If I had a choice, I would 
prohibit it,” admits Rollin, “but that’s not 
possible here.” The hospital has no 
kitchen, so the families provide the 
patients’ meals. The staff is careful not to 
scare people off. “You can’t hold patients 
against their will,” says Heyman. “If we 
were to use force, then patients would be 
even less likely to come.” 

The situation is more desperate at the 
local clinics outside the city. Dr. Bele 
Okwo, an American-trained epidemiolo- 
gist, is in charge of surveillance in the out- 
lying villages. It is here that Zaire’s pover- 
ty takes its most obvious toll. “We are so 
poor, we cannot take the necessary pre- 
cautions,” he says. “To maintain hygiene, 
you need funds, and we don’t have them.” 
Even WHO had no money in its budget for 
a quick-response team. When Heyman 
was summoned to Zaire, he begged the 
local pharmacies in Geneva for every 
gown and glove he could get his hands on. 

For all the hard work of the Zairian 
doctors and students and the expertise 
offered by the international aid workers, 
the hardest job of all falls to the 26 local 
Red Cross workers. They drive through 
the villages in a bright orange Renault 
truck, picking up bodies and wrapping 
them in plastic as infected blood oozes 
everywhere. Unless the family dares 
claim a body, it is driven out of town to a 
mass grave. Until MsF arrived with protec- 
tive gear, the Red Cross worked with bare 
hands; already three victims have died 
of the virus, and one more fell ill last week. 

The gravediggers are pariahs. When 
they walk down the street, the children 
scatter. Their families have left them. 
Each day, in fact, frightened residents 
are abandoning anyone who gets sick, 
even from common illnesses. Parents 
are shunning their children. One day 
last week a sickly looking young man sat 
in the middle of a soccer field, rocking 
back and forth. No one dared come near 
him. —Reported by Andrew Purvis/Kikwit, 
with other bureaus 













Mourning the Angels of Mercy 


By ANDREW PURVIS KIKWIT 


HE POVERELLE BURIED SISTER DINAROSA BELLERI LAST WEEK ON A HOT 

morning in the plague city of Kikwit. The pallbearers wore green gowns, 

heavy boots, plastic goggles and white helmets as they pushed a rickety 

stretcher over the potholes on the road from the main hospital to the 
Cathedral of St. Francois Xavier. She was the fourth sister to die of the fever, and 
by this time the nuns had learned to take no chances. 

When the cortege reached the graveyard, the women and children who had 
gathered to watch the gravediggers screamed and scattered, covering their mouths 
with brightly colored wraps as they ran away. A small group of foreigners and mis- 
sionaries stayed behind. “I knew her well,” sighed Brother Jacques Demestre of 
the Jesuit mission. “I don’t know what the hospital is going to do without her.” 

The missionaries of Kikwit provide the only semblance of social services 
in a town where the government exists mainly to extort money. The Italian 
Poverelle (Little Sisters of the Poor) were the only ones to work in the hospi- 

ss wy tal, and so they were the ones 
; to start dying before they 
knew how to save themselves. 
Sister Dinarosa, 48, was the 
chief administrative nurse. 
She ran the — generator, 
scrounged the medicines and 
grabbed supplies from any 
source she could find to keep 
the hospital function- 
ing. “Anything that is 
working here,” said 
Belgian doctor Bar- 
bara Kerstéins, “was 
run by the nuns.” 

g It was Sister Floral- 
ba Rondi, 71, who happened to be attending at the operation on a man named 
Kimfumu last month, when doctors thought they were just dealing with a perfo- 
rated ulcer. When they opened him up, however, his gut was dissolving. By the 
time he died two days later of extensive hemorrhaging, Sister Floralba was 
already running a high fever. She was treated at the hospital, but when her con- 
dition worsened, three of her best friends—Sister Dinarosa, Sister Clarangela 
Ghilardi, 64, and Sister Danielangela Sorti, 47—put her in the back of their four- 
wheel drive car and drove her 50 miles west to the clinic in the town of Mosan- 
go. She was unconscious when they arrived; the sisters stayed at her bedside all 
night, praying and soothing and holding her arm so the intravenous drip would 
stay in place. Sister Floralba died within a few days, and all three sisters caring 
for her brought the body back to Kikwit. 

Sister Floralba had lived in Kikwit most of her life. She was widely 
known and deeply loved, for her medical skill and her kindness. She often 
found clothes for the very poor, and food. When she died her body was car- 
ried all through the hospital, and then through town to the cathedral, where 
she lay in an open coffin for two days so her friends could view the body. 
They stood over her and wept, caressed her face, sang her praises. It was 
the end of April, and no one knew what had killed her. But they would soon 
find out. 

Within 24 hours of her death, the three sisters who had nursed her all got 
sick. Sister Clarangela died five days later, followed by Sister Danielangela four 
days after that. By the time of Sister Clarangela’s funeral there were rumors of 
the deadly Ebola fever loose in the town. So her coffin was not left open for 
viewing, and the church was only half full. When Sister Dinarosa perished last 
week, the whole world knew why. Her body was unceremoniously splashed 
with bleach, wrapped in plastic and buried in a graveyard now sprouting with 
makeshift wooden crosses. a 
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A mammoth mausoleum 
uncovered in Egypt may 
hold up to 50 sons of the 
greatest of the pharaohs 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


GYPTOLOGISTS HAD LONG 
since lost interest in the 
site of Tomb 5, which 
/hY:Ve Om bere) po ¢) (o)uere MEET! 
Kove) cere Me (crerste (rms exo mmr | 
was about to give way to a parking 
lot. But for that parking lot, in fact, 
no one would have ever known 
the treasure that lay only 200 ft. 
from King Tut's resting place, just 
beyond a few rubble-strewn rooms 
that previous excavators had used 
Icom ste)(e Mancytue (clea 
Wanting to be sure the new 
parking facility wouldn't destroy 
anything important, Dr. Kent 
Weeks, an Egyptologist with the 
American University in Cairo, em- 
barked in 1988 on one final explo- 
PecleCoemey mes tcme) (eMelt bine iiremcaceltlive B 
Eventually he was able to pry 
open a door blocked for thou- 
sands of years—and last week an- 
nounced the discovery of a life- 
time. “We found ourselves in a 
corridor,” Weeks remembers. “On 
each side were 10 doors, and at 
the end there was a statue of 
Osiris, the god of the afterlife.” 
Two more corridors branched off 
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GOD OF AFTERLIFE 


The statue of Osiris lies 
deep within the tomb. 
Its missing face may lie 
in the rubble below 


from there, with 16 more doors on each one. 
Although the tomb is mostly unexcavat- 
ed and the chambers are choked with de- 
bris, Weeks is convinced that there are 
more rooms on a lower level, bringing the 
total number to more than 100. That would 
make Tomb 5 the biggest and most com- 
plex tomb ever found in Egypt—and quite 
conceivably the resting place of up to 50 
sons of Ramesses II, perhaps the best 
known of all the pharaohs, the ruler be- 
lieved to have been Moses’ 
nemesis in the book of Ex- 
odus. Says Emily Teeter, 
an Egyptologist with Chi- 
cago’s Oriental Institute 
Museum: “To find large 
tombs is one thing, but to 
find something like this, 
that’s been used for doz- 
ens of royal burials, is ab- 
solutely amazing.” The 
cheeky London Daily Mail 
carried this headline: 
PHARAOH’S 50 SONS IN 
MUMMY OF ALL TOMBS. 
The Valley of the 
Kings, in which Tomb 5 is 
located, is just across the 
Nile River from Luxor, 
Egypt. It’s never exactly 
been off the beaten track. 
Tourism has been brisk in 
the valley for millenni 
ums: graffiti scrawled on 
tomb walls proves that 
Greek and Roman travel- 
ers stopped here to gaze at 
the wall paintings and hi- 
eroglyphics that were al- 
ready old long before the 
birth of Christ. Archaeolo- 
gists have been coming as 





wasn’t as dull as Burton had thought. Elab- 
orate carvings covered the walls and re- 
ferred to Ramesses Il, whose own tomb 
was just 100 ft. away. The wall inscriptions 


on the companion crypt mentioned two of 





Ramesses’ 52 known sons, implying some 
of the royal offspring might have been 
buried within. And then came last week's 
astonishing announcement. 

For treasure, the tomb probably won't 
come close to Tut’s, since robbers appar- 
ently plundered the cham- 
bers long ago. No gold or 
fine jewelry has been un- 
covered so far, and Weeks 
does not expect to find 
any riches to speak of. Ar- 
: chaeologically, though, the 
tomb is as good as a gold 
mine. The carvings and 
inscriptions Weeks and 
his colleagues have seen, 


artifacts littering the 
floors—including beads, 
fragments of jars that 
were used to store the or- 
gans of the deceased, and 
mummified body parts- 
promise to tell historians 
an enormous amount 
about ancient Egypt dur- 
ing the reign of its most 
important king. “Egyp- 
tians do not call him 
Ramesses II,” Sabry Abd 
El Aziz, director of antiq- 
uities for the Qurna re- 
gion, told TIME corres- 
pondent Lara Marlowe 
last week, as she and pho- 
tographer Barry Iverson 
became the first Western 


along with thousands of 


well, for centuries at least. 
Napoleon brought his own 
team of excavators when 
he invaded in 1798, and a 
series of expeditions in 


EXACTING EXCAVATION 


Egyptologist Weeks was 
the first to discover how 
huge the tomb is, with 
many corridors beyond the 
entrance shown above 


journalists to enter the 
tomb since the new dis- 
coveries were announced. 
“We call him Ramesses 
al-Akbar—Ramesses_ the 


the 19th and early 20th 
centuries uncovered one tomb after an- 
other. A total of 61 burial spots had been 
found by the time the British explorer 
Howard Carter opened the treasure-laden 
tomb of King Tutankhamun in 1922. 

Given such long and unrelenting scru- 
tiny, most archaeologists had pretty much 
decided there were no major discoveries 
left to make in this part of Egypt. Britain’s 
James Burton had burrowed into the site 
of Tomb 5 back in 1820, and decided that 
there was nothing inside. A dismissive 
Carter used its entryway as a place to 
dump the debris he was hauling out of 
Tut’s tomb. 

Then, in the late 1980s, came the pro 
posed parking area and Weeks’ concern. 
His 1988 foray made it clear that the tomb 


50 





Greatest.” 

No wonder. During his 67 years on the 
throne, stretching from 1279 B.C. to 1212 
B.C., Ramesses could have filled an ancient 
edition of the Guinness Book of Records all 
by himself: he built more temples, obelisks 
and monuments; took more wives (eight, 
not counting concubines) and claimed to 
have sired more children (as many as 162, 
by some accounts) than any other pharaoh 
in history. And he presided over an empire 
that stretched from present-day Libya to 
Iraq in the east, as far north as Turkey and 
southward into the Sudan. 

Ramesses is also much celebrated out- 
side of Egypt, though many Westerners 
probably don’t connect the name with the 
fame. In Exodus he is simply known as 
“Pharaoh,” and Shelley's poem Ozyman- 
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Tomb 5 contains at least 62 chambers and was intended 
as the burial place for many of Ramesses I!’s sons. 
Evidence of stairways and some collapsed columns 
suggest that there is a lower level of rooms where 
mummies may be entombed 


Area explored by 
James Burton 


Pillared Hall in 1820 
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2 million blocks of stone 
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dias, inspired by the fallen statues at the 
Ramesseum, his mortuary temple at Thebes, 
takes its title from the Greek version of one 
« of the ruler’s alternate names, User-maat- 
> re. “Look on my works, ye Mighty, and de- 
spair!” said the inscription on the pharaoh’s 
statue in Shelley's sonnet. Though the poet 
. was making the point that such boasts are 
= hollow because great monuments eventu- 
2 ally decay, Ramesses’ achievements were 
? truly magnificent. 
; Because of his marathon reign, his 
‘ torians already know a 
Ramesses and the customs of his day. But 
the newly explored tomb suddenly pre 
* sents scholars with all sorts of puzzles to 
ponder. For one thing, many the 
tombs in the Valley of the Kings are sy 
ringe-like, plunging straight as a needle 


great deal about 


of 


into the steep hillsides. For reasons no- 
body yet knows, says Weeks, this one “is 
more like an octopus, with a body sur- 
» rounded by tentacles.” 
The body in this case is an enormous 
square room, at least 50 ft. ona side and di- 
? vided by 16 massive columns. In Ramess 
es’ day the room would have seemed posi 
tively cavernous; now it's filled nearly to 
the top with rubble washed in over the 
centuries by infrequent flash floods, Any 
one who wants to traverse the chamber 
has to crawl through a tight passage, light- 
ed by a string of dim electric light bulbs 
- where the dirt has been painstakingly 
“ cleared away. “It’s like crawling under a 
2 bed,” says TIME’s Marlowe, “except that it 
~ goes on and on, and the ceiling above your 
head is studded with jagged outcroppings 
of rock that are in danger of caving in.” 
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At the end of this claustrophobic jour- 
ney lies the door Weeks found, and the 
relatively spacious corridors beyond. It is 
here, as well as in two outermost rooms, 
that the artifacts were discovered—most 
of them broken. “Clearly,” says Weeks, 
“the tomb was pretty well gone over in 
ancient times.” The archaeologists have 
tracked down a record of one of those 
robberies, which occurred in about 
1150 B.C. A 3,000-year-old papyrus frag- 
ment housed in a museum in Turin, Italy 
the trial of a thief who was 
caught in the Valley of the Kings. He con- 
fessed under torture that he had broken 
into II’s tomb and then re 
turned the next night to rob the tomb of 


Ramesses’ children, which lay across the 


recounts 


Ramesses 


path. The absence of artifacts in the rub 
ble above the floor suggests that the tomb 
remained undisturbed—except by flood- 
for more than 2,000 years. 
Additional artifacts could lie buried if 
as Weeks believes, the tomb had an un- 
usual split-level design. The ceilings of the 
corridors to the left and right of the statue 
of Osiris slope downward and then drop 
abruptly about 4 ft. 
stairways. Says Weeks: “I think there are 
more rooms on the lower level.” More- 


waters 


strong evidence of 


over, while the doors that line the corri- 
dors all lead to identical 10-ft 10-ft 
chambers, the openings themselves are 


by 
only about 2% ft. wide, too narrow to ac 
commodate a prince’s sarcophagus. That 
suggests to Weeks that the rooms weren't 
burial chambers but rather “chapels” for 
funeral offerings. And in 
rooms and in four of the massive pillars in 


cracks these 
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the larger chamber are clues that the 
that hollow areas 
lie below. Could they contain intact sar- 


floors are unsupported 


cophagi with mummies inside? “I'm hop- 
ing,” says Weeks 


HAT HOPE IS BASED LARGELY 
on the paintings and carvings 
adorning the tomb walls. Be- 
of floods, vibrations 
from buses, and a leaky sewage 
pipe built over the tomb’s en- 


cause 


trance, only hand-size fragments remain of 
some of the scenes painted by ancient 
artists. Others, however, are nearly whole 
“Some of the paint,” says Weeks, “is as 
bright and fresh as the day it was applied.” 

Hieroglyphics above each painting 
make it clear that the pharaoh’s first, sec- 
ond, seventh and 15th sons, at the very 
least, were buried in Tomb 5. Many of the 
engravings show Ramesses presenting 
one or another of the newly deceased 
young men to Re-Harakhty, the god of the 
sun; Horus, the falcon-headed god of the 
sky; or Hathor, goddess of motherhood, 
who is often depicted as a cow. These 
scenes reflect the belief that pharaohs 
were demigods while alive and that life 
was merely a short-term way station on 
the road to full deity. 

Anything that researchers learn in 
about oldest 
Amen-hir-khopshef, could be especially 
significant to religious scholars. Although 
Egyptian records don’t even mention the 


Tomb 5 Ramesses’ son 


empire's dealings with the troublesome 
slaves known as the Israelites, Exodus 
12; 29 says that “at midnight the Lord 
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smote all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that 
- sat on his throne unto the firstborn of the 
captive that was in the dungeon.” Cau 
«tions Weeks: “I’m not saying that we'll 
prove the validity of the Bible.” But schol- 
ars are hungry for any new information 
about this crucial time in Judeo-Christian 
history 
mean 
£ while, has been amply documented. The 
ruler himself saw to that. In fact, 
grandiosity was part of the job description 
for pharaohs. One of their primary duties 
was to make sure the gods were properly 
thanked for their continuing bounty and 
protection (and begged for them when 
they were in short supply). The accepted 
way to do that was to erect plenty of hero 
ic structures—and then to adorn them 
with detailed records of the pharaoh’s 
good and dutiful works. Says Kenneth 
Kitchen, professor of Egyptology at the 
University of Liverpool and the author of 
an authoritative book on Ramesses II 
“He was determined to do this better than 
anyone else.” 

The great building boom got under 
way as soon as Ramesses took the throne 
at age 25, right after he discovered that 
the great temple his father Seti I had be- 
gun at Abydos was a shambles. The new 


Ramesses’ place in history 


pharaoh summoned his courtiers to heat 
his plans for completing the work. From 
there he went on to build dozens of monu- 
ments, including a temple to Osiris at Aby- 
dos, expansions of the temples at Luxor 
and Karnak and the cliff temples at Abu 
Simbel, which were rescued from waters 


rising behind the Aswan Dam in the 1960s. 

Another part of the pharaoh’s job was 
to fight constant battles with encroach- 
ing enemies. Four years after Ramesses 
succeeded Seti, the Egyptians’ age-old ri- 
vals the Hittites appeared on the horizon 
from the north. The novice pharaoh hur- 
riedly raised an army of 20,000 soldiers, 
a huge number by the standards of the 
day, and marched up through the pre 
sent-day Gaza Strip to confront a Hittite 
force nearly twice as big. The battle end 
ed in a stalemate; after many more in 
conclusive skirmishes over the next 15 
years, Muwatallis’ successor, Hattusilis 
III, requested a peace treaty, and the 
Egyptians accepted. 

The treaty lasted for the rest of 
Ramesses’ reign. The peace was helped 
along, no doubt, by his strategic marriage 
to Hattusilis’ daughter Maat-Hor-Nefer 
ure in 1246 B.C.—a wedding that almost 
didn’t come off when Ramesses and Hat 
tusilis got into an argument over the 
dowry. The pharaoh later married anoth- 
er of the Hittite king’s daughters, whose 
name is unknown. 

The Hittite princesses were Ramesses’ 
seventh and eighth wives; he had taken 
his first two, Nefertari and Istnofret, at 
least a decade before he ascended to the 
throne. Then there was also a harem. “If 
he got tired of huntin’, shootin’, rootin’ 
and tootin’ 
could wander through the garden and 
blow a kiss at one of these ladies.” By the 
time he took over from Seti, Ramesses had 
at least five sons and two daughters. One 
of Istnofret’s sons was Merneptah, Ramess- 


‘ says Liverpool’s Kitchen, “he 
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es’ 13th boy, who eventually succeeded 
him (the older ones are presumed to have 
died before their father did). Family ties 
were particularly close for the pharaohs: 
Ramesses’ remaining wives were his 
younger sister Henutmire and three of his 
daughters: Bint-Anath, Meryetamun and 
Nebettawy. 

Although they had little choice in their 
marriage partners, women in the royal 
families of ancient Egypt were generally 
considered the equals of men. Two of the 
tombs in the Valley of the Kings, in fact, be- 
long to the female rulers Hatshepsut and 
Twosret. Huge statues of Ramesses’ first 
and most important wife Nefertari stand 
next to those of the pharaoh at Abu Simbel, 
attesting to her significance. 

In an age when life expectancy could 
not have been much more than 40, it must 
have seemed to his subjects that Ramess- 
es would never die. But finally, at 92, the 
pharaoh went to join his ancestors—and 
some of his sons—in the great royal 
necropolis, or city of the dead, in the Val- 
ley of the Kings. His internal organs were 
removed and placed in vessels known as 
canopic jars, and the body was embalmed 
and gently wrapped in cloth. Archaeolo- 
gists found that the embalmers had even 
stuffed peppercorns into the monarch’s 
nostrils to keep his aquiline nose from be- 
ing flattened by the wrappings. 

Ramesses was then placed in a sar- 
cophagus and interred, along with every 
thing he would need to travel through the 
afterlife: the Book of the Dead, containing 
spells that would give the pharaoh access 
to the netherworld; tiny statuettes known 
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The ushabti 
statuette this fragment 
came from was supposed to 
serve the dead princes in 
the hereafter 

ANDS OF AF 2A 
Ramesses I! presents 
incense to the gods in this 
painting found in the tomb 


as ushabti, which would come alive to 
help the dead king perform labors for the 
gods; offerings of food and wine; jewelry 
and even furniture to make the afterlife 
more comfortable. It’s likely, say schol 
ars, that Ramesses II’s tomb was original- 
ly far richer and more elaborate than 
King Tut's. 

Unlike several other tombs in the val- 
ley, Ramesses’ has never been fully exca- 
vated. A French team is clearing it now, 
and the entire tomb could be ready for 
visitors within five years, but it is not ex- 
pected to offer archaeologists any sur- 
prises. Tomb 5, though, is a completely 
different story. “It’s unique,” asserts 
Weeks. “We've never found a multiple 
burial of a pharaoh’s children. And for 
most pharaohs, we have no idea at all 
what happened to their children.” Ar- 
chaeologists either have to assume that 
Ramesses II buried his children in a 
unique way, Weeks says, or they have to 
consider the possibility that they’ve over- 
looked a major type of royal tomb. “It’s 
very obvious,” he says, “that there are 
whole areas that have to be looked at 
more closely, and not just in Luxor.” 

Before that happens, though, there is 
still an enormous amount of work to do in 
Tomb 5. Archaeologists still haven't re- 
solved many basic questions—when the 
tomb was built, for example, and over 
what period of time it was used. Some an- 
swers could pop up as the excavations 
progress. Says Kitchen: “Let’s hope the 
tomb yields a whole lot of new bodies. 
Then the medicos can get to work on them 





54 


and find out what these princes were like, 
whether they had toothaches, how long 
they lived.” 

And what happened to Ramesses’ 
dozens of daughters? Were they buried in 
a similar mausoleum, perhaps in the Val- 
ley of the Queens, a few miles to the 
southwest? That is where many pharaohs’ 
wives and princesses and some princes 
are buried. “Why not?” asks the Oriental 
Institute Museum’s Teeter. “The daugh- 
ters of pharaohs were certainly impor- 
tant. The Valley of the Queens hasn't 
been as thoroughly explored as the Valley 


FROM TOMB TO TOUR STOF 
Ramesses II's mummified body now 
reigns at Cairo’s Egyptian Museum 
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of the Kings, so there could be a lot of sur- 
prises there.” 

Weeks’ team, meanwhile, plans to re- 
turn to Tomb 5 for the month of July. 
Their goal is to get far enough inside to ex- 
plore the staircases and lower level. 
Weeks estimates that it will take at least 
five years to study and map the entire 
tomb, protect the decorations, install cli- 
mate controls and electricity and shore 
up the precarious sections. Says Abdel 
Halim Nur el Din, secretary-general of 
Egypt’s Supreme Council of Antiquities: 
“We're in no hurry to open this tomb to 
the public. We already have 10 or 12 that 
they can visit.” It is more important to 
preserve the tombs that have already 
been excavated, say the Egyptians, than 
make new ones accessible. 

The recent find gives scholars hope, 
though, that more can be discovered even 
in this most-explored of Egypt's archaeo- 
logical sites. Notes the antiquities depart- 
ment’s Abd El Aziz: “We still haven’t found 
the tombs of Amenhotep I or Ramesses 
VIII,” he says. “We have 62 tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings, but in the Western Val- 
ley, which runs perpendicular to it, we 
have discovered only two tombs.” 

The pharaohs would be pleased to 
know they have held on to a few of their se- 
crets. After all, they dug their tombs deep 
into hillsides, where the crypts would be 
safe, they hoped, from the rabble and rob- 
bers. What they never counted on was the 
need for parking lots. —Reported by Andrea 
Dorfman/New York, Helen Gibson/London and 
Lara Marlowe/Luxor 





FOREVER AMBER: Skeptics wonder if this fossil bee, caught by a flow of honey-like resin, really did serve up viable bacteria, below 


SCIENCE 


RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD? 


A biologist cl 


aims to have revived microbes that 


have lain dormant for tens of millions of years 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


HROUGH A TEARDROP OF ANCIENT 
amber—fossilized tree sap as hard 
as plastic and as translucent as 
glass—the scientists beheld their 
a small stingless bee that 

shared the earth with giant 
mastodons. With sterile instruments and 
gloved hands, microbiologist Raul Cano 
and his student Monica Borucki proceed- 
ed with an improbable experiment. First 
they delicately extracted the bee’s diminu- 
tive digestive tract. Then they placed the 
tissues in nutrient-rich broth. Within a 
week the mixture turned cloudy, 


quarry 


a sign 


that bacterial spores, dormant inside the 
bee for 25 million to 40 million years, had 
suddenly, miraculously surged back to life. 

“As exciting as Jurassic Park,” ventures 
Cano—and maybe then some. For the 
stunt pulled off by scientists in Michael 
Crichton’s novel and Steven Spielberg's 
movie—retrieving strands of dinosaur DNA 
from amber, then using it to recreate mon- 
sters from the past—belongs to the realm of 
fiction. By contrast, the article in which 
Cano and Borucki describe their achieve- 


ment appeared last week in the pages of 


the journal Science. And while the Jurassic 
Park scientists cloned DNA to re-create 
approximations of dinosaurs and used frog 
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Cano’s team 


DNA to fill in the genetic code, 
claims to have revived the exact ancient 
organism, totally intact. The reactions from 
other scientists ranged from skepticism 
to astonishment and delight. “Wow!” 
exclaimed University of Chicago paleon- 
tologist David Jablonski. “It’s marvelous 
to be able to reconstitute an organism 
from that long ago.” 

Already this bacterial Rip Van Winkle 
is being touted as a trailblazer for a new 
industry. Ambergene Corp. of San Carlos, 
California, a small biotech firm Cano 
helped start, claims to have used similar 
techniques to reanimate nearly 1,500 pre- 
historic microorganisms ranging from bac- 


ul 
ut 














teria to yeast. Among the compounds these 
tiny creatures produce, Cano and his part- 
ners hope to identify unique drugs, indus- 
trial enzymes and natural pesticides. The 
company is already filing for patents on 
promising microbes. 

The way Cano tells it, he did not set 
out to raise the dead but rather to study 
symbiosis, the mutually beneficial relation- 
ship that exists between complex organ- 
isms and their microbial fellow travelers. 
To that end, Cano, chairman of the micro- 
biology department at California Poly- 
technic State University at San 
Luis Obispo, began working 
with insects fossilized in 
ancient amber and_ the 
microbes, presumably long 
dead, that their bodies con- 
tained. The problem, noted an 
exasperated Cano, was that live 
bacterial colonies kept popping 
up in the samples. And, oddly 
enough, the super-clean proce- 
dures followed by his laboratory 
appeared powerless to prevent 
the unwelcome intrusions. 

Gradually an exciting hypoth- 
esis took shape. “I began to won- 
der,” says Cano, “if I was not 
awakening ancient organisms 
that had been entombed in 
amber for millions of years.” He 
knew scientists had revived 
hardy bacterial spores that were 
hundreds of years old, but they 
were youngsters compared with 
his alleged ancients. 

If he’s right, the secret may 
be amber. This semiprecious substance, 
observes Ward Wheeler, a molecular evo- 
lutionist at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City, provides a 
unique window on the history of life. 
Down through the ages, sudden flows of 
sticky, honey-colored tree resin have 
ensnared all manner of small life forms, 
including beetles, spiders, and even lizards 
and frogs. Moreover, as this natural poly- 
mer hardens, it becomes virtually airtight 
and waterproof. Not only are extinct 
organisms like Cano’s bee preserved in 
exquisite anatomical detail, but biologi- 
cal molecules such as DNA appear to be 
largely protected from deterioration. 
When something gets caught in 
amber, says Wheeler, it’s like putting 
it into a time capsule. 

But while amber seems to retard 
biochemical degradation, it does not 
prevent it entirely. “As remarkable as 
amber is,” says David Grimaldi, a col- 
league of Wheeler’s. “the DNA it con- 
tains is fragmented, which makes it 
astounding that viable spores could 
still be completely intact.” And 
that is one reason why many 
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JURASSIC ALE: Old 
yeast yields new brew 


scientists remain dubious about Cano’s 
claims. Another ground for caution is the 
history of laboratory contamination that 
has haunted researchers working on 
ancient DNA. Though Cano took every pre- 
caution, laboratory samples can pick up 
extraneous material as easily as a jacket 
collects lint. Last year a team of British 
researchers disclosed that the DNA they 
thought had come from an extinct mam- 
moth belonged to a lab technician. 
According to University of Connecticut 
biochemist Peter Setlow, Cano is a long 





THE REGENERATOR: Cano holds the time capsule that he hopes will 
provide profitable ancient molecules for his company, Ambergene 


way from convincing critics “beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that the microbe he has 
isolated is an ancient one.” Setlow agrees, 
however, that Cano has made the most 
compelling case possible. For instance, he 
has clearly established that his bacteria— 
while related to Bacillus sphaericus, a liv- 
ing resident of apiarian digestive tracts— 
are genetically distinct from known 
microbes. The catch is, something like 95% 
of the bacteria that populate today’s world 
have not even been identified, much less 
analyzed by scientists. 
Right or wrong, Cano’s startling 
experiment could touch off an amber 
rush as scientists and companies alike 
try to get their hands on nuggets of the 
golden polymer. The leader of the 
pack is Ambergene, which has spent 
the past two years “mining” ancient 
amber from 15 locations around the 
globe, from Burma to the Baltic Sea. 
Already, says president and co- 
founder Robin Steele, Ambergene sci- 
entists have identified filamentous 
fungi similar to those that have pro- 
duced a distinguished line of 
antibiotics. They have also 
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brewed batches of ale with ancient yeast. 
Beer buff Cano was named official taster of 
the new brew, dubbed Jurassic Amber Ale 
(a slight misnomer since the yeast used to 
make it did not come from the Jurassic 
period, which ended 144 million years ago, 
but from more recent geological epochs.) 
Quipped Steele to Cano: “We're not going 
to drink this. We'll let you drink it and see 
if you survive the night.” 

Steele’s wisecrack raises a serious 
| question. Might some of these microorgan- 
| isms be dangerous—an ancient Andromeda 
Strain like the killer germ in 
another Crichton novel? 
Absolutely not, argues Steele, 
who stresses that Ambergene is 
very selective in the microbes it 
chooses to cultivate, carefully 
checking their genetic and eco- 
logical profiles to exclude possi- 
ble pathogens. In addition, she 
notes, most of Ambergene’s 
microbes are related to modern- 
day organisms of known habits. 
Still, experience with rabbits in 
Australia and kudzu in the 
Southern U.S. shows that seem- 
ingly innocuous plants and ani- 
mals can misbehave when taken 
out of their original environ- 
ments. And while most experts 
believe that the danger posed by 
ancient microbes is small, the 
idea that they have traveled 
from a time so distant is still 
unsettling to many people. 

What few nonscientists 
realize is that nature is packed 
with all sorts of creatures that have 
changed little from ancient times. For that 
reason, some of Ambergene’s potential 
competitors view the company’s business 
strategy as something of a gimmick. There’s 
hardly any need to prospect for ancient life 
forms in amber, says David Miller, vice 
president of research and development at 
EcoScience, based in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. Microbes that trace their roots 
back millions of years exist all over the 
place, even in suburban backyards. More- 
over, as a source for discovering new, more 
effective drugs, amber is by no means a 
sure thing. Why not focus instead on com- 
pounds produced by the billions of living 
microbes still waiting to be identified? 

Much more important than the com- 
mercial fate of Ambergene is the awesome 
scientific significance of what Cano may 
have done. If other laboratories confirm 
that microbes can survive over tens of 
millions of years, then humanity may 
gain new respect for the uncounted 
hordes of invisible organisms that domi- 
nate the world through the eons, even as 
bigger, supposedly smarter creatures come 
and go. —Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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The desert roads that Tim McVeigh traveled are 
littered with drifters and down-and-outers 





By MARGOT HORNBLOWER NEEDLES 


Quueeeees HE SUN DOESN'T SHINE ON THE 
Se desert towns where California, 
Arizona and Nevada converge. 
It glares, searing the asphalt 
highways lined with truck stops 
and trailer parks until the air 
shimmers with heat. In the 
== neon nights, the listless and the 
luckless—dropouts, boozers, gamblers and 
speed freaks—take refuge in cheap motels. 
No one knows how many drifters travel the 
roads, how many alienated Americans hole 
up in motel rooms, in anger or despair. No 
one can even say if there are more of the 
rootless in this desolate corner of America 
than elsewhere. Theirs is an invisible sub- 
culture, or was until last month, when the 
FBI traced Oklahoma City bombing sus- 
pect Timothy McVeigh to the old motor 
courts of Kingman, Arizona, where he 
brooded for weeks before driving east. 
But sit in the white plastic chair by the 
ice machine at the Highland Motel in Bull- 
head City, Arizona; hang around the park- 
ing lot at the El] Rey Motel in Searchlight, 
Nevada; knock on doors at the Desert Inn 
Motel in Needles, California, and the sad 
stories pour forth. There’s the fireman who 
fled his eastern Washington home when his 
wife started sleeping with his fire-station 
colleagues. He moved to Alaska, worked se- 
curity on the pipeline, then drifted south, 
where he gambles away his earnings as a 
casino janitor. There’s the Michigan super- 
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market checker whose husband left when 
she told him she had breast cancer. Eight 
operations and a nervous breakdown later, 
she is worried about losing her new lover, a 
gas-station attendant. There’s the Chicago 
doctor whose divorce and emergency- 
room stress led him to slam methampheta- 
mines. Now a motel handyman, he shows 
the needle scars on his arms. 

For most of these motel dwellers along 
the dry plateaus between the Dead Moun- 
tains and the Black Mountains, political vi- 
olence is the last thing on their mind. The 
FBI discovered that when it arrested two 
drifters who had passed through Kingman 
and also Perry, Oklahoma, where McVeigh 
was arrested. Journalists converged on 
Kingman only to find that the two men 
spent weeks watching television, rarely 
emerging from their motel rooms except to 
buy beer and food. “I’m a drunk,” ex- 
plained a baffled Robert Jacks on Night- 
line, after the FBI finally released him. “I 
just pick up work—or anything I want as I 
go, you know.” The next week, another 
drifter, Steven Colbern, was arrested in 


Oatman, halfway between Kingman and | 


Needles on Route 66. The remains of a 
methamphetamine lab were found near 
his trailer. Colbern, a UCLA graduate in 
chemistry and a fugitive from a weapons 
charge, had met McVeigh, but the Fst dis- 
counted him as a bombing suspect. 
Broken homes are the common thread 
that binds the lives of drifters. An accident 
or an illness can push someone over the 
brink. Wes Moreland, living in a $125-a- 
week room at the El Rio Motel in Bullhead 
City since March, says his life fell apart af- 
ter a near fatal car accident in 1984. A one- 
time maintenance man in Thornton, Col- 
orado, he lost three years of work, 64 Ibs., 
and “my wife felt I wasn’t the handsome 
young man she married.” Three years ago, 
after his wife divorced him and got their 
$140,000 home and custody of their two 
children, he hit the road in his truck. “I 
couldn’t handle seeing her with another 
guy,” he says. “I was afraid of my own tem- 
perament.” As his black puppy, Harley, 
chews ona Gideon Bible, Moreland, now 40, 
lies back on the bed. “I’m starting to have 
tears in my eyes, just thinking back,” he says. 





In recent months he has lived in Mesa, Tuc- 
son and Las Vegas, working as a day laborer. 

Moreland’s roommate of several weeks, 
Sidney Gibson, quietly fries hamburger on a 
hot plate. A 27-year-old Native American, he 
traveled to Bullhead City from Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, with his brother, who “painted a 
beautiful picture of good work and higher 
pay. I should have known it was bull.” Across 
the river is the casino boomtown of Laughlin, 
Nevada, and his brother, a gambler, landed in 
jail for abad check, Gibson says. Now Gibson, 
who spent his teenage years in an Oregon cor- 
rection facility, works in a Kingman plastics 
factory. But he dreams of heading to North- 
ern California to pan for gold. “Nothing I love 
better than being in the mountains, going 
months without seeing another soul,” he says. 
He pulls a small vial of water and glittering 
dust from his torn jeans. “I traded the nuggets 
for beer,” he says. * ‘Enough to stay drunk for 
a week and a half.” 


Up the road at the Highland Motel, 
manager Alden Greeson, 57, spends his 
days bantering with the guests who stop by 
the ice machine. Greeson, a recovering al- 
coholic, owned 18 alcohol-treatment cen- 
ters in northern Florida. “At 50,” he says, “I 
just got up and walked away. I bought two 
Harleys and a van. I wanted to be free.” He 
left his business, several homes and $2 mil- 
lion to his wife. “I'd always been a good fa- 
ther and a good husband. I raised five 
healthy kids. But I didn’t want to be part of 
it anymore. The hollering kids, the tuition 
bills—no more.” After 21 months on the 
road, he landed in Bullhead City. “More 
and more people are selling their homes,” 
he says. “They’re sick of society.” 
parking lot, Duane 
Stevens, 39, delivers a plate of chili to an 
elderly motel mate. It’s a thank-you to the 
neighbor, who drove Stevens to the su- 
permarket after he and his girlfriend 


Across the 





hocked her Jeep to pay the month’s rent of 
$500. The two of them live in a single 
room with their 14-month-old 
Stevens, a former construction worker, 
had been collecting ssi after a sandblast- 
ing machine damaged his knees. “Life got 
harder and harder, living from motel to 
motel,” his girlfriend Jeannette 
Urquiza. “But last month I told Duane, 
‘You're a man. Get off welfare and support 
your family.” Stevens took the graveyard 
shift—$4.25 an hour—at a Kingman facto- 
ry, and gets home at 8 a.m., an hour after 
Urquiza leaves for her maid’s job in a casi- 
no. The 30-year-old redhead pines for her 
two daughters, who live in California with 
her ex-husband. But she is patching to- 
gether a new life, having given up drugs 
and begun night school to become a para- 
medic. “I know my future’s going to be 
good,” she says. “I don’t want a white 
picket fence. But I want to be a mom, have 


son. 


says 
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FAMILY MAN: Givens, with Rory, 6, keeps 
a pellet gun for protection in Needles 





a career and a man I love.” 

A few doors down, the future for Steven 
Deswert and Vicki Jackson is less certain 
For the past six years they have been on the 
road together with her two children, Casey, 
9, and Michael, 7—from New Mexico to 
North Carolina and back west to Arizona. 
Deswert, a heavy-equipment operator 
makes as much as $17 an hour and goes 
where the work is, or works where he hap- 
pens to go. “When I stay in one place, I get 
bored,” he says. But Jackson, a big-boned 
blond, is ready to settle down. “I’m going to 
get rid of him,” she confides. Deswert 
seems to be in denial. “We get along fine,” 
he says. “The hell we do,” she says. Greeson, 
the manager, puts in his two cents: “Steve 
gambles and drinks and won't buy the kids 
a new pair of shoes.” Deswert shrugs off the 
comment with a vacant grin. 

In the 1930s Needles was a place where 
the Okies, traveling down Route 66, entered 
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California’s Mojave Desert—their first, bit- 
ter taste of the promised land. “Murder 
country,” Tom Joad called it in Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath. Today thousands of 
retirees in lumbering RVs flock here in win- 
ter. By April they are gone, and Needles 
(pop. 6,000) settles into a strange silence, 
punctuated by the roar of tractor-trailers 
along the highway. “This is a place for peo- 
ple who are running from something,” says 
Bruce Weekely, the former police chief. 
“But we don’t see these guys in court much. 
They're kind of ghostlike. They pay their 
rent and go about their business.” 

At the Desert Inn Motel, the gossip is 
of the woman who swims naked in the pool 


across the street and of the Chinese and In- | 


dians who are buying up local motels. Paul 
Coyle, a 59-year-old retired welder with a 
long white beard and trembling hands, 
lives on Social Security and drinks a bottle 
of 151-proof Bacardi a day. He moved into 
the motel three months ago, after living in 
a casino parking lot for two years in his 
1967 Cadillac. When his wife left him in 
1986, Coyle had the names of his 16 chil- 
dren tattooed in a heart on his back; on his 
chest another tattoo reads 1 LOVE MY FAMI- 
LY. MARRIED OCT. 12, 1958, CITY TEMPLE, 
GRANITE CITY, ILL. PAUL AND JANET COYLE. 
“That way, if I died, they could find me,” he 
says. Nearby, in two cramped rooms at the 
Budget No. 1 Motel, Robert Givens, 38, 
lives on welfare with his wife, six children, 
Ll cats, two pet lizards and a puppy. They 
were evicted from public housing after 
Givens, a manic-depressive, was accused 
of growing marijuana and brandishing a 
gun. “We’re like the Brady Bunch, only dif- 
ferent,” says his wife Barbara. 

For loners, a motel offers cheap, hassle- 
free comfort. Jerald Doherty, 39, moved to 
the Desert Inn a year ago, after a relative 
gambled away his rent and utility money, 
leaving his credit record in ruins. A cook at 
Denny’s, he pays $380 a month for a small 
room that he has made into a home: a mi- 
crowave, a tabletop refrigerator, a coffee 
maker, a hot plate, a vcr, a collection of 28 
beer steins and an aquarium with tropical 
fish complement a ragged sofa with foam 
spilling out of the cushions and a filthy shag 
carpet. “I want to be left alone,” says Do- 
herty, whose back was injured in a tank ac- 
cident in the Army. “When I come home 
from work and I've had a bad day, I watch 
The Lion King,” he says. “It makes me cry.” 
He has sheared his purebred Chow, Hobo, 
to look like a lion: “He’s my buddy.” Each 
night, Doherty drinks a 12-pack of beer. 
“It’s the best pain-killer I know,” he says. 

If some piece of the puzzle of the Okla- 
homa tragedy was cut from this bleak patch 
of the Southwest, it seems fitting. But it is a 
piece that speaks to despair more than to 
anger, to the nihilism and the anonymity of 
America’s underbelly. a 
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JERALD DOHERTY, with Hobo, prefers motel life because “it’s simple and plain” 
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DANCE 


West Side Glory 


Jerome Robbins returns with his landmark 
musical, restaged as an exhilarating ballet suite 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


OR AT LEAST THE LOTH TIME IN 35 
years, Jerome Robbins is return- 
ing to West Side Story. It was the 
great showman’s most brilliant 
idea, resetting Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet among teenage street gangs in the 
1950s. Slang may change and violence 
levels escalate, but the drama of the star- 
crossed city kids has never dated, nor has 
its appeal diminished. For the choreog- 
rapher, now 76, the show has become a 
personal rite of renewal. Last week he re- 


newed it once more, this time as a suite 
of dances for the New York City Ballet. 

It is the first time West Side Story has 
been onstage strictly as a dance work, and 
the result is an exuberant show that high 
lights bravura male dancing—rumble as 
ritual. It is also an unusual meeting of 
Broadway and ballet. Robbins personally 
led rehearsals. Watching as the ballet- 
disciplined dancers grappled with an ap- 
proach to movement that is at once more 
emphatic and more personal than what 
they know, he commented, “Dancers | 
meet keep telling me, “That play is the 
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reason why I’m in the theater.’ It’s nice.” 

It all began in the early 50s, when an 
actor friend was preparing for the part of 
Romeo. Finding the character too pas 
sive, he asked Robbins if he had any clues 
about how to bring it alive. “I tried to 
imagine Shakespeare’s story in terms of 
today,” says Robbins, “and that clicked 
in.” The click came right out of the daily 
headlines: the term “juvenile delinquent” 
was a hot handle in sociospeak, and street 
gangs were getting the kind of attention 
that drive-by shootings do now. 

Robbins quickly found himself some 
inspired collaborators: composer Leonard 
Bernstein and scenarist Arthur Laurents 
(Stephen Sondheim, in his first major 
musical credit, joined as librettist later) 





RITE OF RENEWAL: There’s not a ballet 
sli in sight as Jets ag bay rai rev 
up for the rumble in West Story Suite 


There were some stumbles: originally the 
pavement warriors were Jews and Cath- 
olics, but that reminded Laurents too 
much of Abie’s Irish Rose. Puerto Ricans, 
who moved to New York City in great 
numbers after World War II, became the 
antagonists, squaring off against a gang of 
melting-pot whites. 

West Side Story opened on Broadway 
in September 1957 to a somewhat baffled 
critical reception. What to make of a mu- 
sical that was a_ tragedy, 
though with harshly comic 
moments; that told its tale 
largely through dance; that 
featured a backdrop of fire 
escapes instead of a stairway 
to paradise? Audiences had 
no such confusion, and the 
show has been running—in 
one place or another—practi- 
cally ever since. The movie 
came out in 1961, and in 1989 
most of the dances were gath- 
ered into Jerome Robbins’ 
Broadway, where they were 
the strongest and least dated 
element in the show. 





OLD KID ON THE 
BLOCK: Directing 
City Ballet dancers 
38 years later 


The notion of adapting the material 
for ballet performers is not new. Robbins 
was approached by American Ballet The- 
atre some 20 years ago, but because he 
was ballet master at the rival City Ballet, 
he first went to its guru, George Balan- 
chine, for his approval. “Fine,” he said, 
“because our boys don’t fight.” The idea 
never came to fruition, but Balanchine's 
remark was telling. Ballet dancers are 
trained to do what they are told. Their act- 
ing is mostly pantomime. Here they faced 
something new. “Broadway 
dancers are expected to take 7% 
risks,” says Robert LaFosse, 2. 
who stars in West Side Story a 
Suite, as he did in Jerome s 
Robbins’ Broadway. “These ‘ 
ballet kids may be learning to 
think for themselves for the 
first time.” 

To accomplish this, Rob- 
bins doubled as a history 
teacher, explaining about the 
old days when the knife, not 
the gun, was the weapon of 
choice; the importance of 
territorial boundaries to 
young people who have 
nothing; even differences in 
vocabulary. “To these kids, 
‘cool’ means hip,” he notes. “Back then it 
meant calm down, or ‘cool it.’” 

Jean-Pierre Frohlich, an assistant bal- 
let master who has worked with Robbins 
often, says that to make the dancers think 
in terms of character, Robbins had them 
construct a biography for each one. The 
women reveled in the costumes. At re- 
hearsal, they twirled around in the swing 
skirts popular in the ’50s, getting the feel 
of cinched waists and ruffles—very differ- 
ent from the Ts and minis of today. 

Singing is essential, even in this suite 
of dances. Robbins chose to go two ways, 
and the result is surprisingly smooth. For 
some numbers he uses singers in the pit. 
But six of the female dancers also do a 
rousing version of America, and principal 
Nikolaj Hubbe, a Danish import who 

plays the leader of the Jets, 
"7 belts out Cool, even though he 
has never had a singing les- 
son. He says modestly, “You 
have less of an accent when 
you are singing.” 

The suite has a different 
impact than the full musical 
play. Partly because years of 
intensive training cannot be 
fully expunged from the 
dancers, partly because de- 
tails of personality are lost as 
the action is streamlined, the 
conflict becomes more ab- 
stract. Officer Krupke is a 
police whistle. The dancers’ 
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CREATING A CLASSIC: The choreographer leads his 
performers in a rehearsal for the 1957 Broadway show 


gestures should be forceful and realis- 
tic, but some of the performers, in- 
cluding Jock Soto as the Shark leader, 
are too stylized. Occasionally what should 
be a fight becomes a rite. 

The suite contains one passage of 
new choreography—for LaFosse, as Tony, 
to Something’s Coming. It is a buoyant, 
flying solo. Darting in all directions, try- 
ing out the paths his life might take, 
LaFosse again shows he is an ideal Rob- 
bins dancer, whether on Broadway or 





in ballet. The other standout is Nancy 
Ticotin, who plays Anita, Chita Rivera’s 
role in the original production. A Broad- 
way gypsy diva, Ticotin gives an all-out, 
earthy performance. 

West Side Story Suite culminates a re- 
surgence of Robbins’ creativity. From the 
late 80s, when he was preparing Jerome 
Robbins’ Broadway, until 1994, little was 
heard from him. Then he created a suite 
of dances to Bach cello music for Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, who had persuaded him back 
into the studio. Said Robbins at the time: 
“It was a real do-or-die thing for me.” Still 
caught up by Bach, he adapted several 
two- and three-part inventions for stu- 
dents at the School of American Ballet. 
Working with people “at the beginning of 
life” restored his energy. Now 2 & 3 Part 
Inventions, a work of elysian balance and 
serenity, is performed at N.Y.C.B. 

Robbins’ latest rumble is giving ballet 
a much needed shot in the box office. May 
and June are the high season for dance, 
especially in New York, with both big na- 
tional companies, N.Y.C.B. and A.B.T., 
performing. But stretches of empty seats 
remain in both houses this year. The per- 
formances of West Side Story Suite, 
however, were virtually sold out well be- 
fore opening night. Brave new works are 
in very short supply in the "90s. West Side 
Story Suite is new, but the material is 
not, nor is it strictly ballet. But it brings 
some boldness and vivacity to an art that 
needs it. m 














@ CINEMA 


Another Highland Fling 


Mel Gibson follows Liam Neeson into the recesses of Scottish 
history. Do we really need to see a second movie star in kilts? 





OOPER— PARAMOUNT 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


OU’D THINK THE MARKET FOR 
movies about Scottish freedom 
fighters of yore would be relative- 
ly inelastic. Once a decade ought 
to fill such need as we have for tallish 
tales about brawny, if disheveled, folk 
heroes rallying the clans against the Eng- 
lish interlopers. But here comes Mel 
Gibson’s Braveheart, recounting the rev- 
olutionary doings of myth-enshrouded 
William Wallace in the 13th century, 
while Rob Roy, featuring Liam Neeson 
as the legendary 17th century freedom 
fighter, is still in the theaters. One has to 
suspect that this curious coincidence is 
inspired less by a sudden Hollywood in- 
terest in the murkier realms of British 
history than by an irresistible temptation 
to get a couple of cute guys into kilts—and 
common business sense be damned. 
The aesthetic of the male knee being 
a matter far too subtle for a mere movie 
reviewer to contemplate, he is left with 
broader, possibly less relevant, judg- 
ments to pass. Chief among them is this: 
Braveheart is too much, too late. Gibson, 
who directs himself in Randall Wallace’s 
screenplay, starts with certain disadvan- 
tages vis-a-vis Rob Roy: Sir Walter Scott 
never wrote a novel about William Wal- 
lace, and no one named a cocktail after 
him either. Got a real name-recognition 
problem here. Got a real length problem 
too. Braveheart runs almost three hours, 
and though it’s full of incident, including 
several big and expertly staged battle se- 
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NO BLUBBERING: Gibson, blue in the face with fervor, leads his freedom fighters 


quences, it really doesn’t have enough on 
its mind to sustain our full attention over 
that span. Freedom, Wallace keeps telling 
everyone, is a good thing, worth dying 
for. Tyranny, on the other hand, is a bad 
thing. It leads to rape and pillage, and be- 
sides, its soldiers always march in straight 
lines, which is stupid. 

But we know all that; it’s what his- 
torical movies have taught us over the 
years. What you need in this situation is 
world-class villainy, somebody full of 
wicked surprise to break up the banali- 
ties. This Braveheart lacks, though not 
for want of trying by Patrick McGoohan. 
As the English King, Edward Long- 
shanks, he sneers realpolitik as well as 
George Sanders, Basil Rathbone or Hen- 
ry Kissinger ever did. But he’s not 
around as much as he should be—espe- 
cially compared with Tim Roth’s evil En- 
ergizer Bunny, who powers Rob Roy 
with his capering snottiness. 

The other problem with Braveheart 
is its unhappy ending. After all that time, 
you want and expect evil to be con- 


founded. What you get instead is the | 


hero being tortured to death. The sus- 
pense is this: Will he crack, cry out in 
pain, thus robbing posterity of an inspir- 
ing example of masochism—sorry, hero- 
ism? Come on. That’s Mel Gibson the 
wild horses are trying to pull apart. Of 
course he’s going to die stoically. Every- 
body knows that a non-blubbering 
clause is standard in all movie stars’ con- 








tracts. Too bad there isn’t one banning | 


self-indulgence when they direct. a 














WILLIS, JACKSON: My, wasn’t that an 
exuberantly staged subway explosion? 


Red Meat 


The latest Die Hard is an 
orgy of things that go boom 


By RICHARD CORLISS © 


OME MOVIES OUGHT TO BE RE- 

viewed not by critics but by the 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 

Firearms. Watching Die Hard 
with a Vengeance, third in the series that 
pits New York City cop John McClane 
(Bruce Willis) against a wily, chatty nut 
case with a fondness for TNT, the viewer 
simply suspends belief and coolly ap- 
praises the things that go boom. Say, 
wasn’t that a nicely staged Wall Street 
explosion? My, that runaway subway 
train crashed onto the platform with a 
certain vigorous verismo. Oh, look— 
more actors playing dead people! So 
little wit is expended on the dialogue and 
so much on the imagination of disaster 
that you may as well sit back and enjoy 
the jolting ride. 

Having seen concepts for sequels 
pre-empted by Under Siege (Die Hard 
on a destroyer) and Speed (Die Hard on 
a bus), director John McTiernan and 
writer Jonathan Hensleigh turned the 
tables and appropriated a device sure to 
be used in this summer's Batman Forever. 
Like the Riddler, Vengeance’s evil genius 
(Jeremy Irons) taunts the hero with 
word games, history quizzes and math 
problems—riddles, see? This keeps the 
plot clock ticking as McClane and a 
good-hearted black racist (Samuel L. 
Jackson) dash around Manhattan at 
Irons’ bidding. 

Whereas the first two Die Hard films 
made smart use of their enclosed loca- 
tions, this one devolves into a skittish 
travelogue that ends up in Canada. Still, 
Willis’ aggrieved burliness is always per- 


| suasive, and red-meat lovers will have an 


agreeably volatile two hours of fantasy— 
if, that is, they can keep one word out of 
their minds; militia. A scary scenario on 
that subject is doubtless being drafted 
for next summer's macho blockbuster. ™ 
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New Chevron with Techron: 
Now opening to rave reviews. 





Cars, as you know, can be very critical about how you treat them. A tough audience, you might say. 
That's why we're as proud as we can be about the widespread acclaim our new gasoline, Chevron with Techron, is receiving. 
It's not every day that a car raves unabashedly, About anything. What's the reason cars TECH ON 
are smiling from their fuel injectors to their intake valves about Chevron with Techron? 

, eh uk . F ‘ Now, all Chevron gasolines have 

It’s this simple: No other gasoline gives your car a cleaner engine, better performance the patented Techron additive. 
or lower emissions. In car talk, that’s big stuff. So give your car what it’s really thirsting for. 
Who knows? Your car might even start raving about the way you drive. 


Chevron 


Reyd 
Simply Smarter’ 









, a picked a car with an airbag. 


Mostly because you knew it could 
save your life. Partly because 
We've Gor ft. 
yyou thought it would save you 
some money on your insurance 
Think again 
Now you need to choose an 
insurance company that meets 
you more than halfway. One 
that places a premium on safety. 
One that’s on your side 
Your Nationwide® Insurance 
Agent offers airbag discounts, 
safe driver discounts, home/car 
and multi-car discounts, and dis- 


counts for drivers over 55. Along with 
excellent coverage — = 
se 
| 
and responsive 
claims service 
So keep the safer car. And get 


a new insurance agent. One who's 


on your side 





NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


ATIONWIDE IS 
N YOUR 'StDE 


N 
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LIFE ACCORDING TO LIFE: Molina goes from Castro’s prison to Tomei’s new brood 
@ CINEMA 


Fresh Off the Boatlift 


Marisa Tomei, as a hurricane of energy from Cuba, helps 
make The Perez Family a delightful, unexpected treat 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





MAN LANGUISHES FOR 20 YEARS 

in a cruel dictator’s prison. A wife 

passes that time in exile, faithfully 

awaiting his return. We know 
what's supposed to happen when he’s re- 
leased: a period of adjustment (serio or 
comic, according to taste) and then a tri- 
umphant assertion of true love’s uncon- 
querable power. 

That’s life according to the movies 
and the rest of a pop culture devoted to 
offering us emotionally reassuring clichés 
on a weekly basis. (A good current exam- 
ple is My Family, another immigrant 
saga, in which any seasoned moviegoer 
can foretell the fate of every character 
the minute he or she appears, as well as 
the shamelessly sentimental ending.) 
But life according to life is usually not so 
predictable. So, when you run into some- 
thing like The Perez Family, a movie that 
is full of lifelike bestartlements but still 
comes out kind of nice in the end, you 
have to treasure it. 

It’s Fidel Castro who sundered the 
marriage of Juan and Carmela Perez (Al- 
fred Molina and Anjelica Huston). It’s 
the political amnesty and boatlift of 1980 
that promises to reunite them. It’s an- 
other Perez, no relation, who gives them 
a new life utterly unlike the one they 
yearned for all those years. Her name is 
Dottie. She is a hooker-turned-sugar- 
cane-cutter, and Marisa Tomei plays her, 
most wonderfully, as a force of nature, a 
small hurricane gusting along on her 


own headlong agenda, ripping the roofs 
off everyone’s expectations. 

She meets Juan on the boat to 
Miami, gets mistaken for his wife by an 
overtaxed immigration officer and de- 
cides to exploit the error. Families, it 
seems, have a better chance of attracting 
sponsorship—and thus escaping from 
the refugee camps—than singles do. For 
good measure, she adds a son (a street 
kid) and a grandpa (a silent, nutty old guy 
with a habit of shedding his clothes and 
climbing trees, hoping to glimpse his lost 
homeland) to her surrogate brood. 

This has a good effect on Juan, whose 
long incarceration has, understandably, 
made him depressed and withdrawn. In 
his condition, as he slowly realizes, he 


doesn’t need or want a simulacrum of his | 


old life back; what he requires is an en- 
ergizing new deal from a fresh pack. 
Oddly (and luckily) enough, Carmela is 
coming to the same conclusion at the 
same time, propelled by the appearance 
of a cop (Chazz Palminteri) who starts re- 
sponding to her wistful, if discreetly dis- 
played, charms as well. 

But you can’t contain or adequately 
characterize The Perez Family in a plot 
summary. For, writer Robin Swicord 
(Little Women) and director Mira Nair 
(Mississippi Masala) have crammed 
their film to bursting with wayward 
characters and strangely arresting in- 
congruities. Nair has called the movie 
“an overripe mango,” and that’s as good 
a metaphor as any for a juicy, messy, ex- 
otic and utterly delicious treat. a 
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@ THEATER 


Grand Tour 


A spiritual quest becomes a 
dazzling Journey to theWest 
By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


OURNEY TO THE WEST, WHICH HAD ITS 
world premiere early this month at 
Chicago’s Goodman Theatre, in- 
duces a pair of sensations. First it oc- 
curs to you that what you’re watching is 
children’s theater. Then you realize how 
impoverished our notion of adult theater 
is if we would cede these splendors to 
children, for this is a play constructed 
from the rich rudiments of dramatic art 
—dreams, mime, burlesque, magic. 

Its director and adapter, Mary Zim- 
merman, has chiseled her story from a 
megalithic 16th century Chinese novel, 
Hsi Yu Chi. It tells of a spiritual quest, 
drawing on the legend of a 7th century 


SILKS AND SPOTLIGHTS: Hara, as the 
monkey, under attack by bandits 





monk who journeyed to India to bring 
Buddhist scriptures back to China. A trio 
of supernatural familiars attend him: a 
monkey, a pig and a river spirit. They are 
archetypal figures, as timeless as the 
Nereids who rescued Jason and the Ar- 
gonauts, or the three sidekicks who ac- 
companied Judy Garland into Oz. 

The picaresque narrative might be 
described as a cross between the Odyssey 
and the Arabian Nights. Or perhaps as a 
shaggy-dog story about a monkey: Dou- 
glas Hara, playing the monkey spirit, of- 
ten steals the show. He’s a cartwheeling, 
somersaulting, scaffold-climbing pres- 
ence who occasionally releases, in his 
rare moments of repose, a pleasant simi- 
an cooing. The production abounds in 
lovely visual effects. Blending silks and 
spotlights, dragons and conveyor belts, 
Zimmerman serves up the Court of the 
Jade Emperor, a courier from Buddha, a 
ghost-king. There are slow stretches— 
much of the burlesque falls flat—but the 
overall effect is dazzling. You leave with 
your inner eye aglow. a 























@ OPERA 


Political to a Fault 


An earthquake rocks Los Angeles in the latest John Adams- 
Peter Sellars collaboration, but the libretto is what crashes 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


WAS LOOKING AT THE CEILING AND 

Then I Saw the Sky, a new pop 

opera by avant-garde composer 

John Adams, radical black poet 
June Jordan, iconoclastic director Peter 
Sellars and 26 urban-graffiti artists, 
raises an interesting question: 
Is it possible to be so politically 
correct that one becomes polit- 
ically incorrect? Or to put it an- 
other way, Are some groups of 
people so inherently villainous 
that it is perfectly acceptable to 
stereotype, ridicule and other- 
wise bash them? 

Anyone who has followed 
American political discourse of 
late knows that the answer to 
both questions is yes—as long 
as the bashee is a white hetero- 
sexual male. If, as in this case, 
he is also a Los Angeles police- 
man who is unwilling to con- 
front his repressed homosexu- 
ality, so much the better. And if 
his moral weakness can be con- 
trasted with a succession of 
noble people of color, includ- 
ing a madonna-like illegal Sal- 
vadoran immigrant, a lusty 
black preacher, a “reformed” 
gang leader and a prejudice- 
battling Vietnamese Legal Aid 
attorney, then you have a show 
that is p.c, to a fault. 

Adams and Sellars are no 
strangers to topical political 
controversy. Their two previ- 
ous operatic collaborations, 
Nixon in China and The Death 
of Klinghoffer, both set to ele- 
gant, literate librettos by poet 
Alice Goodman, tackled explosive sub- 
jects in unconventional ways. Nixon pre- 
sented a surprisingly intimate, sympa- 
thetic portrait of the former President, 
while Klinghoffer roused the ire of some 
American Jews with its compassionate 
presentation of Palestinian suffering. 
Jordan, the team’s new librettist, is a po- 
litical activist whose lapidary vernacular 
libretto uses a catastrophic Los Angeles 
earthquake as a metaphor for the shat- 
tering power of love. 

The three thus form a potently up-to- 
the-minute trio. So it’s both surprising 


and unfortunate that Ceiling/Sky, now 
having its world premiere in Berkeley, 
California, before traveling to New York 
City and Europe, is so fundamentally 
flawed, both politically and dramatically. 

It’s a shame because the work con- 
tains many moments of rare and inno- 
vative beauty. Adams’ eclectic, pop-ori- 





WHOLE LOTTA SHAKIN’: Harold Perrineau Jr. sings a Song of 
Liberation and Surprise after the city is devastated 


ented music, scored for an eight-member 
rock band, conducted ebulliently by 
Grant Gershon and sung by a cast of 
young Broadway-style performers, is a 
radical departure from the expansive 
minimalism that marked his earlier stage 
works. The title song, for example, is a 
syncopated chorus that could have come 
straight from Broadway, while A Sermon 
on Romance is a foot-stomping gospel 
shout. Your Honor My Client He’s a Young 
Black Man, sung by the Vietnamese 
lawyer (the dynamic Welly Yang), has an 
almost rap-like ferocity that contrasts 


poignantly with a touching number like 
Consuelo’s Dream, sung by the Salvadoran 
immigrant (Sophia Salguero). Adams has 
long shown a fondness for pop music 
(Nixon had a fox-trot), and here his fasci- 
nation with the wellsprings of American 
musical expression has resulted in a series 
of strikingly hummable melodies. Says 
the composer: “I never realized how hard 
it is to write a good song.” 

Equally striking are the banners, de- 
signed by spray-paint graffiti artists 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
that form the production’s sole décor. 
Each scene is illustrated by a single pen- 
nant, and each act is preceded by a col- 

| laborative mural depicting the deeply 
divided city of Los Angeles be- 
> fore and after a major temblor. 
 Jordan’s poetry too is highly 
2 accomplished and eminently 
2 singable. Although the piece 
was conceived before the 1994 
Northridge quake, the title and 
title song derive from a memo- 
rable remark by a survivor of 
that disaster and form the 
show’s central metaphor: “I 
was looking at the ceiling and 
then I saw the sky!/ I was mis- 
erable and aching/ at the way 
the news kept breaking/ I was 
searching for a reasonable rea- 
son for my smile/ I was finding 
what I want washed out com- 
pletely in denial/ I was looking 
at the ceiling and then I saw 
the sky!” 

Still, the politically correct 
clichés at the heart of the piece 
are a crippling obstacle. They 
aren't even consistent. For if 
Mike, the much maligned cop 
(Michael Ness), is a repressed 
homosexual who finally real- 
izes his true nature in the 
quake’s aftermath, shouldn't 
that make him a Good Guy? Is 
David (Jesse Means II), the pri- 
apic minister, really a symbol of 
black male virility or a sexual 
predator? Is Dewain (Harold 
Perrineau Jr.), the gang leader 
who is arrested for stealing two bottles of 
beer, an avatar of resistance or merely a 
common thief? 

Sellars says his ambition is “to have 
this piece be the spring show in every 
high school in America.” It will need 
some reworking first—not just character 
reassessment, but pruning in the over- 
long first act and fleshing out of the sec- 
ond. Even then, with a female trio deliv- 
ering such lines as “The pen on the pillow 
of sperm/ The penis stretched out for 
Venus,” it’s doubtful that Ceiling/Sky will 
replace Brigadoon anytime soon. Ls 
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Pit of Despair 
Kathryn Harrison maroons 
us in the Spanish Inquisition 


By JOHN SKOW 


BAD HISTORICAL NOVEL IS BUF- 
foonery—Tony Curtis capering 
in Taras Bulba—but a good one 
makes the hair rise on the back 
of the neck. Poison (Random House; 317 
pages; $23), by Kathryn Harrison, is 
very good and a complete surprise. Har- 
rison’s last novel, Exposure, was six 
months ahead of contemporary: it fol- 
lowed a tough, shrewd Manhattan 
beauty as she came unstrung from the 
effects of drugs and childhood abuse. 
The new novel maroons the reader, 
without credit card or taxi money, in a 
terrifying place and time: Spain at the 
end of the 17th cen- 
tury, in the pit of the 
Inquisition. 

The author fol- 
lows the separate tor- 
ments of two women 
caught in their so- 
ciety’s septic luna- 

y. Francisca is the 
daughter of a failed 
silkworm grower. She 
falls in love at 19 with 
a priest, is betrayed to the Holy Office 
and is routinely and grotesquely tor- 
tured. Marie Louise is a French princess 
and hostage to power politics, renamed 
Maria Luisa and married at 19 to Spain’s 
King Carlos, a trembling invalid kept 
alive into adulthood by the milk of wet 
nurses. Since Maria’s role is to provide a 
male heir to the throne, and since Carlos 
can’t achieve intercourse, she is subject- 
ed to increasingly bizarre nostrums for 
the barrenness that must be her fault. As 
Francisca wastes in her dungeon, Maria 
is poisoned (by her pious mother-in-law) 
and drifts toward death in eddies of 
laudanum 

There is a structural awkwardness in 
Harrison’s parallel tales: their lines never 
converge. The two doomed women nev- 
er meet. This may not matter; what Har- 
rison writes about with chilling force is 
women and men trapped in societal ma- 
lignancy. Her language is restrained and 
sure. Maria, she writes, learned in Spain 
“what an old woman knows, that there is 
no present in which to take pleasure. 
That minutes are as two piles of coins: 
those spent, and those about to be spent. 
There is no other currency.” This is good 
writing and powerful imagining, @ 











Opportunity 
only rings 


03 8G @ 


. but when it does, a Radio Shack 
personal pager will keep you in 
touch, Radio Shack's pager line-up 
includes features such as time stamp, 
message memory and alphanumeric 
display. And we'll answer questions 
about paging services and sign you 
up for one that meets your needs 


MobileComm 


2 


Affordable personal pagers are just 
one example of the quality business 
products you'll find at Radio Shack 
Call on us today 


Radice Shaek 


You've got questions. We've got answers” 


A complete selection of local 
and nationwide pagers, with 
prices from $79.99* 


*Processing and paging service fees required. Local Pagers not available in all areas. See store for details. Pnces apply at partici 
pating Radio Shack stores and dealers. Items not avelabie at a participating store can be ial-ordered (sutyect to availability) at 
he advertised price. A pay ating store will offer omparabie value if the product is sold out. independent Radio Shack dealers 
and franchisees may not be particapating in this ad or stock or special-order every Rem advertised 





Does this Japanese model outperform famous European luxury pens? 


Fujiyama™ Ceramic Pen 
still only $392* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


f you've ever had occasion to write with one of the famous European The 


pens, you know what marvelous products they are. Writing with them is large 
a joy. It is almost effortless. The pen appears to float across the paper- cartridge 
even your thoughts seem to flow more freely. The substantial drawback, of the 
however, as with so many other nice things, is that the price of these Fujiyama 
luxury pens is awfully high. It’s easy to spend $150 or more on one Pen holds 
of them. Our Japanese friends have created their own version of nough ink to 
these luxury pens.They are equally pleasing and quite similar in ore a very long 
appearance, heft and feel. They have the same hi-lacquer finish, the line—long enough 
same fine gold-tone accents and the same gold-plated clip as to write a ‘skort 
those famous European luxury pens. The exclusive ceramic p 
writing tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will 
never flatten, stall or skip, even after hardest and longest use 

The most remarkable thing about the Fujnama Ceramic Pen 
is its price. We are the exclusive distributors and are there- 
fore able to offer it for just $39.95, But, we have an even 
better deal: Buy two for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely 
FREE ! Discard those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, give 
character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy, an even greater one if 
you take advantage of our 3-for-2 “ ‘better deal”. Get with it~get your Fujiyama Ceramic Pe mi(s) today! 


novel. But just in case 
your literary require- 


ments go beyond th 





ve 
include not just one, but 
two extra refill cartridges 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100+), call Peaches Jeffries, 
TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 6675 or write her at the address below. 


since 1967 


forCAd eturn and on 


year warranty do not refund ships ng charges. 185 Berry Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Please give order Code #1004C109. If you prefer 
mail check or card authorization and expiration 
We need daytime phone # for all orders and issu 
ing bank for charge orders. Add our standard 
$4.95 st rance charge (plus sales tax 
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She needs shoes, 
clothing, 
food in the home. 
This shouldn’t be 
what a five year old 
in America 
has to think about. 


Jenny’s sad little eyes tell a story 
of poverty—a kind of harsh existence 
that is rampant in the Appalachian 
coal mining country. 

For just $21a month, through 
Children, Inc., you can ete 


a child ie ene providing food, 
clothes, health care and school needs. 
And you'll receive your child’s story, 
address and picture. 

Please hurry. The need is critical. 


ee ese eat cee 


Write to: Mrs, Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, PO. Box 5381 
Dept. TSC 5, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


J I wish to sponsor a () boy, ©) girl, in 
C)Asia, () Latin America, ) Middle East, 
LJ Africa, QJUSA, C)Greatest need 

} I will give $21 a Month ($252 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift fora full year CJ, the 
first month ©). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


LJ I can’t sponsor, but I will help $ 


) Please send me further information 





Add 








() Check () Am. Express (C) Visa 2) MasterCard 








1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN. INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
USS. gifts are fully tax ded: 
Annual financial statements are av. 






ble on request 


lalallala eaten entenlonteteetententententententen! 
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Elementary, My Dear Marx 


Peter Ackroyd fuzzes the line between fact and fiction, as he 
returns to Victorian London for a heady whodunnit 


By PAUL GRAY 


URING ONE REMARKABLE SCENE 
in The Trial of Elizabeth Cree 
(Doubleday; 261 pages; $22), 
three men sit side by side in 
the Reading Room of the British Muse- 


um, Gathered together by chance on this | 


foggy September morning in 1880 are 
Karl Marx, of whom the world will hear 
more in the coming decades; a young 
novelist named George Gissing, destined 
for some success but nothing like Marx’s 
influence; and John Cree, who has 
inherited enough money to 
spend his days in earnest re- 
search into the conditions of 
the London poor. So, what 
happens next? Well, the three 
men ... read their books. 

Only a foolhardy or a thor- 
oughly self-confident novelist 
would risk such a potential 
yawn inducer, and Peter Ack- 
royd decidedly belongs in the 
second category. The author 
of biographies of T.S. Eliot 
and Charles Dickens and of 
seven earlier novels, includ- 
ing The Last Testament of 
Oscar Wilde and Chatterton, 
Ackroyd has moved skillfully 
and often between the prov- 
inces of fact and fiction, with 
particular attention paid to 
the muzzy, fuzzy border be- 
tween the two. By the time 
the historical Marx and Giss- 
ing and the imagined Cree sit 
together in silence in the 
Reading Room, the books 
they choose not only define their charac- 
ters but also contain hints and echoes of 
a larger story in which all three are un- 
knowingly involved. 

A serial killer (as fictional as John 
Cree) is stalking the Limehouse district of 
London’s East End: two prostitutes, an el- 
derly Jewish scholar and the entire family 
of a secondhand clothes dealer have been 
found murdered and grotesquely mutilat- 
ed. The carnage, screamingly reported in 
the tabloid press, inspires fear among the 
citizens and perhaps something else: “It 
was almost as if they had been waiting im- 
patiently for these murders to happen—as 
if the new conditions of the metropolis re- 
quired some vivid identification, some 
flagrant confirmation of its status as the 


largest and darkest city of the world.” 

Ackroyd unfolds and eventually pro- 
vides a solution for these crimes through 
a succession of short chapters and shift- 
ing points of view. Much of the attention 
goes to a woman once known as Lam- 
beth Marsh Lizzie, who escaped poverty 
by way of the London music halls, giving 
innocent performances of suggestive 
songs: I Don’t Suppose He'll Do It Again 
for Months and Months and Months; 
Don't Stick It Out So Much. Under the 
tutelage of Dan Leno, London’s most 
beloved comedian and a precursor of 


INTELLECTUAL PLEASURE: Ackroyd moves from the 
stacks to the streets in The Trial of Elizabeth Cree 


Charlie Chaplin, Lizzie became a star 
and eventually married the newly rich 
John Cree. In Ackroyd’s opening chapter, 
she is shown being hanged for murdering 
her husband. 

What this introductory execution 
has to do with the Limehouse murders 
is, essentially, the question and plot of 
the novel. Unfortunately, this mélange 
of fiction and fact is longer on intellec- 
tual pleasures than emotional reso- 
nance. Ackroyd has Dickensian ambi- 
tions and tries to show a city full of 
interlocking coincidences leading inex- 
orably to tragedy. He does so with con- 
siderable skill but untimely haste. The 
intricacies of his plot seem ultimately to 
trace vectors rather than lives. a 
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TELEVISION 


Soap Operas: the Old 
And the Desperate 


Challenged by talk shows and the real-life drama of 
O.]., daytime serials struggle to recoup their ratings 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





HRICE KIDNAPPED AND ONCE 

kept drugged on a remote island 

for five years, Dr. Marlena 

Evans has suffered her share of 
improbable bad luck over her long soap- 
opera career. These days, though, her 
troubles have become increasingly un- 
manageable. Since last winter the virtu- 
ous psychiatrist, portrayed by Deidre 
Hall, on NBc’s Days of Our Lives, has 
been possessed not by run-of-the-mill 
lust but rather by the devil himself. With 
eyes that turn a yield-sign yellow and a 
voice that sinks deep and demon- 
ic, Dr. Evans has misbe- 
haved all over the fictional 
town of Salem. So far, 
she has burned down 
a church, unleashed a 
swarm of vicious bees and 
morphed—with the help 
of movie-like special ef- 
fects—into a menacing 
black panther. Stay tuned 
for a scheduled exorcism, | 

Well, you won't find 

that on Montel Williams or 
the Ricki Lake show. Over 
the top even by the stan- 
dards of daytime TV, Days 
of Our Lives’ satanic plot 
line is just one example of 
the frenzied effort soap op- 
eras are making to main- 
tain viewers and desper- 
ately lure new ones in the 
face of dwindling ratings. 
Currently 10 daytime soap 
operas are on network TV, 
just more than half the 
number that were airing in 
1970. One reason for the 
falloff is the profusion of 
Oprah-style talk shows, 
which are able to serve up 
story lines about real-life 
family traumas, drug- 
abuse problems and evil 
boyfriends on a daily basis. 
During the past months, 


moreover, the soaps have been hit by 
their toughest competition yet: that inter- 
minable suspense tale, featuring a hand- 
some former football player charged with 
murdering his wife. 

“Thanks to the O.J. travesty (Will we 
ever be rid of this national embarrass- 
ment?), all the soaps have suffered a rat- 
ings decline,” bemoaned Mimi Torchin, 
editor in chief of Soap Opera Weekly, in 
a recent editorial. Last summer, in ear- 
ly July, the serials lost an entire week of 
programming when they were pre- 
=mpted for the Simpson trial’s prelimi- 
nary hearings, and they have never re- 
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ally recovered. “It’s been a battle all 
along,” says Susan Banks, director of 
on-air promotion for cps Daytime. “We 
thought the viewers would come back, 
but they didn’t.” Since the beginning of 
this year, when CNN and court TV be- 
gan broadcasting the Simpson trial dai 
ly, the three top-rated soap operas 
cBs’s The Young and the Restless and 
ABC's All My Children and General Hos- 
pital—have each lost more than 10% of 
their viewership. 

Soap operas continue to have large 
and devoted followings, as was fully in 
evidence at last Friday's televised Day- 
time Emmy Awards from New York City, 
where General Hospital won its third 
statuette for best drama and Susan Luc- 
ci, the soap world’s perennial also-ran, 
failed to win a Best Actress award for the 
15th time. The soaps remain extremely 
profitable for the networks too, generat- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in rev- _ 
enue. But lower ratings mean fewer po- 2 
tential advertising dollars and a general : 
sense of corporate unease. Procter & 
Gamble, which owns three network soap 3 
operas—cBs's As the World Turns and > 
Guiding Light and Nsc’s Another® 
World—recently replaced the executive « 























-just discovered that he is 


producers of all three shows, which 
are among the four lowest-rated daytime 
soaps. 

Some soaps are working hard to 
boost ratings with stranger than usual 
story lines. On aBc’s 26-year-old serial 
One Life to Live, Viki Lord Buchanan’s 
multiple-personality disorder is wreak- 
ing havoc again after years of dorman- 
cy. During the mid-’80s the matronly 
blond heroine (played by Erika Slezak) 
harbored only one alter ego: racy barfly 
Niki Smith. But now Viki is plagued by 
four additional inner selves, including 
kidnapper Jean Randolph, corporate 
saboteur and future arsonist Tori, a 
thug named Tommy and a vulnerable 
little girl viewers know as 
Princess. 

Over at General Hospi- 
tal, once TV's top-rated soap 
and currently a slightly fad- 
ed No. 3, writers seem to be 
aiming for morbid, publici- 
ty-conscious social _ rele- 
vance. Last week aBc held a 
press conference to an- 
nounce the launch of a new 
G.H. plot line _ revolving 
around dyslexic heartthrob 
Stone Cates (Michael Sut- 
ton). Stone, a former street 
kid who dates likable Port 
Charles teen Robin Scorpio 
(Kimberly McCullough), has 


HIV positive. His illness will 
progress in what network 
press material describes as 
“real time” and will “not be 
rushed for the sake of ac- 
commodation.” In other 
words, he'll stay sick as long 
as it helps the ratings. 
Hoping to woo back 
former fans and keep the 
ones they have, the soaps 
are also aggressively pro- 
moting themselves with 
such memorabilia as trad- 
ing cards, coffee mugs, 
T shirts and books, as well as 
prime-time specials. Some are cleverly 
marketing videos that feature best-loved 
scenes and character histories. Available 
in video stores and supermarkets and 
through mail order, the tapes recycle old 
footage and thus cost little to produce. 
“It’s a great example of using what you 
have and making money twice on it,” 
says Michael Kape, managing editor of 
the weekly newsletter Soap Opera Now. 
“The tapes keep the shows in front of 
the public when they're not on the air.” 
In conjunction with Reva Shayne 
Lewis’ (Kim Zimmer) recent resurrection 








is selling Reva: The Scarlet Years. asc is 
pushing Daytime’s Greatest Weddings, a 
three-part collection featuring memo- 
rable nuptials from three of the network's 
soaps: All My Children, One Life to Live 
and General Hospital. “We knew people 
wanted to see Luke and Laura’s wedding 
again,” says ABC Daytime president Pat 
Fili-Krushel of the 1981 G.H. episode that 
garnered through-the-roof ratings. “Peo- 
ple remember where they were and what 
they were doing when these events 
happened.” Finally, there is All About 
Erica, which chronicles the life of Susan 
Lucci’s celebrated A.M.C. vixen, erst- 
while supermodel, executive and mom 
Erica Kane. 





Popular for its satirical tone, 
All My Children tried to capitalize on 
viewer nostalgia last January, when it 
celebrated its 25th anniversary. The 
show spent a week reviewing in flash- 
back its quarter-century on the air. It 
also produced a book, All My Children: 
The Complete Family Scrapbook, now 
in its fourth printing, and a nighttime 
retrospective to which its most famous 
fan, Carol Burnett, played host. 

ABC will air another prime-time soap 
special on June 21, which will plug sum- 
mer story lines for all its daytime dramas. 


from the dead on Guiding Light, the soap | The summer season is an important one 
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for soaps because it offers the prospect of 
an expanded audience of teenagers home 
from school. cps Daytime is launching a 
high-visibility summer campaign that in- 
cludes radio, print and prime-time 


| advertising in cities where viewer decline 


has been particularly precipitous, such as 
Atlanta, Detroit, Seattle and Washington. 


HE SOAPS HAVE ALSO DISCOVERED 

the promotional opportunities 

available in cyberspace. All three 

networks have launched online 
daytime-series chat rooms. ABC's seems 
to be the busiest and best managed. The 
network ‘has placed computers in the 
New York City studios where its soaps 
are taped, and it encourages 
actors to go online during 
their breaks. In March One 
Life to Live fans crowded a 
chat room to talk to Dorian 
Lord—in the real world 
known as Robin Strasser— 
while she was getting her hair 
done. A prescheduled visit by 
All My Children’s Lucci 
racked up one of the largest 
audiences that America On- 
line has ever had. 

Whether outré plots or 
gimmicky marketing will suc- 
ceed in reviving the soaps re- 
mains to be seen. Traditional- 
ists think that the tactics are 
unlikely to help. “We are not 
just competing with other 
forms of media and murder 
trials but with faster-paced, 
more sophisticated __life- 
styles,” notes veteran soap- 
opera writer Tom Citrano, 
formerly of General Hospital 
and currently with Loving. 
“Its not about coming up 
with spectacular plots, or 
comic-book stories, or public- 
service announcements but 
with stories that mirror con- 
temporary life.” 

That is also the philoso- 
phy espoused by Bill and 
Lee Phillip Bell, creators of television’s 
top-rated soap, The Young and the Rest- 
less, and The Bold and the Beautiful, 
the only successful new daytime drama 
to be introduced in the past decade. 
“We have characters who are role mod- 
els and families that work to stay to- 
gether,” proclaims Bradley Bell, their 
son and the head writer for The Bold 
and the Beautiful. “Our strength is in- 
vesting in character—staying with in- 
terpersonal relationships.” Interper- 
sonal relationships, so far at least, that 
don’t involve Lucifer. —With reporting by 
Sophtronia Scott Gregory/New York 

















NOW MIGHT BE A GOOD TIME 
TO BRING UP A DELICATE SUBJECT. 
DRINKING. 





The subject may come up in a moment 
of shared intimacy, during quiet time before 
bed, when she’s talking about her day at 
school or perhaps while you're discussing 
a family outing or event. She may ask. 

Or you may bring it up. 

It might seem that nine or ten is very 
young to talk with a child about a subject as 
grown-up as drinking. But experts say that this 
is a time when she’s probably forming her ideas 
about many adult things, alcohol among 
them. It’s also a time when she may be most 
open to your loving guidance. 

But what do you say? Many of us at 
Anheuser-Busch are parents, so we know just 
how hard it can be. And we know that too 
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often, not knowing what to say can lead to 
saying nothing at all. 

That's why we've created “Family Talk 
About Drinking.” “Family Talk” features two 
informative guides written by prominent 
authorities on child development, family 
counseling and alcohol treatment. 

The guides discuss a number of subjects, 
among them how to talk with younger chil- 
dren, recognizing teenage drinking problems 
and addressing the issue of drinking and driv- 
ing. Call 1-800-359-TALK for a free copy. 

Because you want to take care of her for as 
long as you can. And one of the best ways to do 
that is to share the knowledge that will help 
her take care of herself. 


LET’S STOP UNDERAGE DRINKING BEFORE IT STARTS. 


Anheuser-Busch; Ine. 


(© 1995 Anheuser-Busch, inc Budweiser* Beer, St.Louis, MO 
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A Chip Off 
The Old Fish 


“Not one person in show 
business knows what works, 
and that’s why you keep 
doing it,” says JAMIE LEE 
CURTIS. On the other hand, 
most people in show busi- 
ness think that what works 
once usually works again, 
so Curtis is reuniting with 
her A Fish Called Wan- 
da castmates, KEVIN KLINE, 
MICHAEL PALIN and JOHN 
CLEESE, for a new film, 
Fierce Creatures. The plot 
follows the adventures of 
zookeepers who match wits 
with a crassly commercial ty- 
coon. Wanda, eaten in the 
last film, would be proud. 





Fatwa Fun 


It sounds like a monologue 
joke: DAVID LETTERMAN’S 
ratings have dipped so much 
that SALMAN RUSHDIE hides 
out on his show. The novel- 
ist, introduced as a man 
“who doesn’t get out very 
often,” handed over the Top 


10 List on Friday's Late 
Show in London. “If you 


need me, I'll be at the 
London Plaza Hotel,” joked 
Rushdie, who is in hiding 
from a death sentence under 
Islamic law. He later talked 
with Letterman’s mom. 
“Exchanging recipes,” said 
Dave. 


Doogie Howser, Step Aside 


Worried that your doctors seem to keep getting younger? 
Meet BALAMURALI AMBATI. At 17, he just graduated from 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine, which claims he’s the 
youngest physician ever. Ambati moved from India to the 
U.S. with his family when he was three and graduated from 
New York University (magna cum laude, natch) at 13. Unlike 
TV's Doogie Howser, however, Ambati doesn’t look young. 
“At [medical school] orientation, someone mentioned that 
the youngest member of the class was 14,” he says. “People 
were asking me, ‘Have you seen the 14-year-old?’” After he’s 
finished studying, he plans to practice in the U.S. and India. 
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Andre Agassi showed a bit of 
his pre-Brooke Shields form 
at the quarterfinals of the 
German Open in 
Hamburg. Hav 
ing lost to Spain’s 
Sergi Bruguera 
on the court 
where Monica 
Seles was stabbed in April 
1993, the top-seeded player 
made an unprintable remark 





to a spectator who com 
plained about the quality of 
the match. “Are you going to 
get a knife and chase me 
now?” Agassi then asked. He 
was fined $2,500. 


Tupac Shakur isn’t the type of 
guy to let a little thing like 
Incarc eration put a crimp in 


2 his plans. The rapper, who is 


the first singer 
to have an al 
bum reach No. | 
on the charts 
while in the 





joint, has mar- 


+ ried his fiancé Keisha Mor- 


ris. Shakur is serving a one- 
to-four-year sentence for 


> sexual abuse. The honey 


moon has been postponed 


DEFINED CONTRIBUTION/ gonck) PLANS «© INSTIT ONAL MANAGEMENT + MUTUAL FUNDS 


WHY you ntep a DIVERSITY 


of Investments 


WHEN SAVING for a Rainy Day. 


WHEN CREATING A PORTFOLIO ONE MUST EXPECT THE UNEXPECTED. 

So at Putnam, we offer a wide selection of investments. Our list includes a broad range of asset categories: equities and 
fixed income, global and domestic, fundamental and quantitative, aggressive and conservative. Along with other 
resources, such as one of the industry's finest research staffs. At Putnam, we always recommend you seck professional 
inalysis from a financial advisor, But we also suggest you select a money management company that for over 


50 years has always offered choices, come rain or come shine. 


PUTNA 
INVESTMEN 


BOSTON LONDON+TOKTO 
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Install a new security 
system in your garage. 


The 1995 Chevrolet Lumina Minivan. 


In a world where most of us feel robbed of security, at least you can take comfort 
knowing one thing out there offers more peace of mind than ever 
before. The Lumina Minivan. Not only does Lumina give you a 
driver’s-side air bag and anti-lock brakes standard, it offers you an gcandard Air Bay: Ane ABS 

available traction control system. This feature automatically 
controls wheel spin. So as weather and road conditions 
change, the confidence you have in your handling of 
Available Integrated Child Seats 
them doesn’t. Lumina also has convenient built-in child seats available. So that’s one less 
thing you have to worry about. But perhaps the best thing about this security system is 


that you don’t have to remember a special access code to gain entry. All you have to 


remember is to see your Chevrolet dealer. Lumina. It looks different because it is different. 


LuMINA 4&_ MINIVAN 


For a free product brochure call 1-800-950-2438, Chevrolet, the ¢ hevrolet Emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks and Chevy is « 
trademark of the GM Corp 1994 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! 





